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Blair seeks 
to break 


Bid to end decade of political stalemate 


jS.aK^ 

ui'MBt 

OlN? 


Tony Blairhas decided to try to 
break the mould of British pol- 
itics and is promoting alliances 
in the hope .that left-wing Thries, 
as well as the Liberal. Demote 
rats, would back a Labour gov- 
ernment programme in the 
Commons. - 

Even if Labour won a clear- 
cut majority over all other par- 
ties, the Labour leader would 
want to encourage the support 
of MPs from other parties on 
specific issues like Europe, Ire- 
land, education and health. His 
drive for political realignment 
reflects changes sought by 
some on the lef in the decade 
since the Independent was 
launched - such as the ill -fat- 
ed SDP. 

The anxiety of .moderate 
Ibries about the direction their 
party is taking on Europe will 
re aggravated by lan Lang, 
President of the Board ofTfcade, 
who today opens up a stairtfiqgty . 
Th arch e rite attack on “the so- 
dalist virus" of Europe. 

Mr Lang, who. is .by no means 
seen as one . of- the Cabinet 
Euro-sceptics, told the The In- 
dependent that the “national - 
cultures" of Germaiiy and 
France were anticompetitive; he 
“furiously resented" the way in 
which Brussels tried to meddle 
in British business; and he said 
some EU partners were' “lying 


their economies in koots”in an 
effort to prepare for the single 
currency. But it was his remark 
about Brussels- inspired social- 
ism that wfflheartenToiy Euro- 
sceptics, and perturb Sir Edward 
Heath and other grandees, on 
the eve erf the annual conference 
in Bournemouth. 

Mr Lang, who fa seen as a 
dark-horse contender for the 
succession to John Major, said 
k seemed Labour’s only com- 
mitment was to the “agenda of 
the socialist virus that is creep- 
ipg across Europe, that seekato 
intrude into Britain through 
the social chapter, the nation- ; 
a! minim um wage, through the 
working time directive, and aU 
those measures'*. 

The attack follows a Saturday ■ 
Of ffllnilaleri snub s and bufit-up 
tension between Mr Major ana 
other European leaders at the 
Dublin summit 

: Although the Prime Mhuster 
: ha»smdcfai thfiiny tothoCab- / 
inet line- of the single currency, ? 
keeping open the option of f 
eventual entry while actively en- 
gaged m negotiations for the . 
critical tens of its creation, an 
atmosphere of cold hostility • 
was being generated by Mr : 
Maj or and Mr Lang towards the 


Section bemg taken by the EU. . 
While that might just take the 
edge -off the Euro-sceptic at- 
tacks expected at . Bourne- 
mouth, OneNation moderates 
were perplexed by Mr Lan^s vi- 
tuperation. ... 

: One Conservative MP said: 
“When even nice people like 
Lang start talking luce this, you 
begin to think it is being driven 
by desperation; they feel the 
ship fa sinking and the anti-Eu- 
ropean card is the oqly card they 
fed tiiey have left." 

Certainly, there are a num- 
ber of Conservative MPs who 
would support a Labour gov- 
ernment on Europejust as the 
liberal Democrats supported 
the Conservative Government 
on' Maastricht It was pointed 
out by a leading Conservative 
backbencher that Labour MPs 
had backed the Heath govern- . 
meat over Europe in 1971, af- 
ter Common Market entry had 
beennegotiated, and a number 

. turo the favour to Labour. 

Labour sources added that 
Old Labour-New Labour were 
not split on that score - John 
Prescott and other left-wingers 
had backed the Lib-Lab pact 
which sustained the Callaghan 
government in the late 1970s. 

But some nervous Thries said 
that ad hoc support on differ- 



Ten years on - 
anniversary issue 
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ent issues did not necessarily 
mean there would be a Tbty split 


if a right-winger like Michael 
Portillo replaced Mr Major as 
party leader in opposition. - 

In a Sunday newspaper in- 
terview yesterday, Mr Blair said 
he believed a significant num- 
ber of They MPs felt more at 
home with New Labour than 
with the Conservative Pany. 

More significantly, he said: “1 
would expect that if the Labour 
Party fa trying to get through a 


of change, some Conservative 
MPs would not simply oppose 
it for the sake of opposing iL n 
That point was confirmed 
by Conservative backbench 
moderates yesterday. But the 
Prime Minister dismiss ed an 
Observer report that a group of 


left-wing Tories, led by Peter 
Temple-Morris, were consid- 
ering running their own whip 
and co-operating with Labour 
in the event of the Tories los- 
ing the election and being tak- 
en over by a right-wing 
Euro-sceptic. “It’s complete 
and utter rubbish,'’ Mr Major 
said on BBC television’s Break- 
fast with FrvsL “That was plant- 
ed by the Labour party' 
self-evidently, as a destabilising 
act just before the Conservative 
party conference. 

"As it happens, just before I 
left Downing Street, 1 had a 
message from the Macleod 
Group audibly Reform Group 
saying the story was flatly un- 
true, and Peter Ibmple-Morris 
had said so. It’s just a bit of back- 
stage dirty tricks. Pm afraid." 


decade has been lived trying to reconcile 
the founders' dream of a truly independent, free- 
thinking and radical newspaper with the dour, 
and sometimes mad economics of the British 
press. Throughout, our journalfam has won tis 
praise and imitation. Throughout, we have been 
a small newspaper, surviving on our wits in a 
market dominated by much richer rivals. 

In the decades ahead, we confidently predict 
■that neither of these things will change. It 
would have been so much more convenient for 
so many big players - Rupert Murdoch f for in- 
stance, and the party hierarchies who like the 
presspredictahly bundled up in red and blue - 
for The Independent to have quietly crash- 
landed. But we have survived and are growing 
again, despite Murdoch's price war because there 
is such a thing as an Independent reader. 

It is dangerously easy to talk rubbish about news- 
paper readerships. But you, the people respon- 
sible for our existence, seem to us to be sceptical, 
intelligent, hungry for argument and information, 
suspicious of conventional wisdom; a wry and in- 
subordinate regiment of modem Britons. So thank 
you for that; as soon as you become easier to 
please, this newspaper has lost its purpose. 

We were bora into a Britain in some ways very 
similar to today’s; our early editions were much 


QUICKLY 


MCAipine moves over 

Tbty embarrassment at the par- 
ty’s splits over Europe increased 
last night with the announce- 
ment that Lord McAlpine, an 
ex-treasurer and deputy chair- 
man of the party, was joining Sir 
James Goldsmith’s indepen- 
dent Referendum Party. Page 2 

Middle East talks 

The US Secretary of State. 
Warren Christopher, went to 
the Palestinian- Israeli talks, 
which started yesterday, with 
the US suspicious that Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
Prime Minster, will use them to ; 
stall on a withdrawal from I 
Hebron. Page 9 


concerned with Tory battles over Europe, for in- 
stance. In other ways, it was remarkably different. 
The high noon of Thatcherile self-confidence was 
blazing and the Soviet empire was intact. In that 
world, we were independent of political parties be- 
cause we have an agenda of our own. Vfe were wor- 
ried about the condition of British democracy. We 
were pro-European. We didn’t think that any of 
the parties matched our concerns. We stiO don’t 

We were also independent of press barons, lb- 
day, we are largely owned by two newspaper 
groups, the Mirror Group and Tbuy O’Reilly’s 
Independent Newspapers. But the editor of 7he 
Independent remains that rare and happy soul - 
a journalist without a proprietor whispering po- 
litical demands in his ear. We have been through 
tough times - but in these vital ways, our dream 
has not been grounded. 

Many things have changed of course: we have 
gone into colour, our leading columnists today 
are as likely to be women as men; we are, very 
slowly, developing a sense of humour. Some read- 
ers don't like changes but most would be surprised 
if we didn’t constantly try to improve. 

It has been a turbulent and exhilarating jour- 
ney so far. During it we have tried to keep 
faith with you, to be an honest and decent 
newspaper. Thank you for keeping faith with us. 

Andrew Marr 
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Michael Streeter 

A biker’s war simmering across 
Northern Europe between two 
rival gangs exploded into full- 
scale conflict yesterday when 
two people ai a Heirs Angels 
party were killed byan anti-tank 
grenade. ' 

The missile smashed an to the 
roof of the bikers’ heavily-for- 
tified Copenhagen headqirarters 
at about 3am local time yester- 
day, injuring 15 people, some so- 
riously, as 150 ^guests. enjoyed 
their annual •‘VfldRg’* party. 

Suspicion immediately fell 
on the Hell’s Angels’ bitter ri- 


vals, the Bandidos. This gang, 
based in Tfexas, and the Angels,' 
whose world HQ is in Califor- 
nia, have, beep involved in a 
deadly feud in die Nordic coun- 
tries few more than two years. 

Police believe the- fight is 
over dregs and criminal mar- 
kets, but whatever the cause it 
baR now claimed nine lives and 
45- people have- been injured 
across Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Norway. 

The batiks have incr easing ly _ 
moved from the countryode 
into the towns^'-asd took a sin- 
ister twist following a recent raid 
ona Swedish army depot. Sins* 


then there have been three 


clubhouses in Sweden, leading 
up to yesterdays fatal attack. 

One of' the victims was 
thought to hkve been 29-yea r- 
old Janne Krobn, a woman with 
. no known connections with the . 
gang, who was at the party be- 
cause the Angels wanted to im- 
prove their image by openii^ the 
eventup to neighbours. 

“We .don’t know precisely 
why she joined the party. She 
may have reacted to the 
porters," said police commis- 
sioner Ove DaM. Hie other per- 
son killed was 39-year-old Louis 


Unde Nielsen, whom police 
said was being considered for 
membership of the gang. 
Among the injured were Hell’s 
Angels' Danish president, 
Christian Middelboe. 

The scene after the blast, in 
which many injuries were 
caused tw flying shrapnel, was 
chaotic. The stench erf burning 
robber hung in the air. 

“The idiotsgot us;" screamed 
one biker as he stonned 
through a crowd that gathered 
near the compound. 

There was swift political con- 
demnation of the outrage. 
Prime Minister Foul Nyrup 


Rasmussen said the attack was 
“abominable”. 

Kit the tragedy fa unlikely to 
improve the Danish authorities’ 

relations with the biker gang. In 

September, Copenhagen’smfty- 
or ordered the Hell’s Angels 
evicted from thdr headquarters, 
which the gang rents from the 
city under a law providing low- 
cosi leases to dubs and civic or- 
ganisations. The gang has 
refused to leave. 

The government is consid- 
ering taking action against aU 
biker groups and the.topic was 
a major talking point when the 
Parliament met last week. 
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Europe 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Tory embarrassment at the par- 
ty s splits over Europe increased 
Iasi night with the announce- 
ment that Lord McAIpine, an 
ex- ire usurer and deputy chair- 
man of the party, was joining Sir 
James Goldsmith’s indepen- 
dent Referendum Party. 

While the defection and its 
timing, on the eve of this week’s 
Conservative conference at 
Bournemouth, were clearly de- 
signed to cause upset, few will be 
surprised. The underlying focus 
of embarrassment within the 
party is the knowledge that Lord 
McAIpine is known as someone 
whose views strongly reflect 
those of Baroness Thatcher. 

Lord McAIpine win talk about 
his decision on BBCl's Panora- 
ma programme tonight. He says 
that he has already confided in 
Lady Thatcher about his change 
of allegiance, and he is not afraid 
of being branded a traitor. 

“People talk in terms of trai- 
tors and they blame people for 
changing their minds," he says. 
“I mean, for God's sake, it’s a 
mobile thing, politics. I don't 
need any converting to the 
' at of view of the Referendum 
, I need converting back to 
ronservative Party because 
they don't seem to be very 
Conservative." 

Lord McAIpine tells the pro- 
gramme: “If the Referendum 



Lord McAIpine: Joining the 
Referendum Party 

Party was standing, I think I 
would haw to break a habit of 
a lifetime and probably vote for 
them." He also says that he is 
prepared to chair the forth- 
coming one-day Referendum 
Party conference in Brighton on 
19 October. “They have asked 
me to chair the conference and 
I will happily do that." he says. 
"I am interested in this confer- 
ence because 1 think it's a con- 
ference that people of all parties 
can come to. It only has one aim 
... it aims to gne people a ref- 
erendum on Europe, to give 
them a choice." 

Sir Teddy Taylor, the promi- 
nent Tory backbench critic of 
government policy on Europe, 
said last night: “While it is a huge 
blow to the Conservative Party . 
it is not surprising bearing in 
mind the huge upsurge in alarm 
about our EC membership. 

“Lord McAIpine. like so 
many others, appreciates that 
there Ls simply no way that we 
can reclaim ihe powers already 
handed over to Europe and that 
the only hope would be to have 
a referendum.” 

But pro- European back- 
bencher Peter LuiT said: “1 am 
very disappointed that Lord 
McAIpine should full for Sir 
James Goldsmith's blandish- 
ments. The Referendum Party 
is wrong to try and force a ref- 
erendum. But the real danger Ls 
if rich men think they- can push 
their own political agenda by 
forming a bogus political party." 



Wheels to impress: The batmobile seeking a new owner at Film Fair International held yesterday at the Hilton National London Olympia where ffim 
memorabilia for sale included autographs, stills, magazines and more unusual items such as Batman's runabout Photograph: Emma Boam 


Councils pressure Tories 
to drop nursery vouchers 


Ministers arc under pressure to 
drop plans to launch nationwide 
nursery vouchers next spring 
after the leaking of critical 
reports which say they could 
lead to lower standards. 

Tory-controlled V&ndsworth, 
formerly an enthusiastic 
supporter of the programme, 
will tell a parliamentary inquiry 
next week that its pilot scheme 
caused confusion among 
parents and deep suspicion in 
schools. 

A report to the committee 
from Kensington and Chelsea 
will raise similar concerns, say- 
ing that the difference in qual- 
ity between different schools is 
too wide. Westminster council, 
the third of four authorities in- 
volved in this year's trial run, has 
already said' the same thing, 
adding that the programme 
will not create enough new 
places. 

An internal memo which will 
form the basis of Wandsworth’s 
evidence to the select cornmit- 


Pilot schemes show plan could lead to 
lower standards, Fran Abrams reports 


tee on education and employ- 
ment says the scheme should 
never have been labelled as 
“nureery’* education at all be- 
cause it only includes four- 
year-olds. It entitles parents to 
apply for £1,100 vouchers which 
can be cashed in by either stale 
schools, private schools or play- 
groups. 

The Wandsworth report, 
leaked to Labour’s nureery 
spokeswoman, Margaret 
Hodge, also reveals that 
Wandsworth was given almost 
£80.000 in concessions and 
grants to help make the scheme 
work. 

Private nurseries which 
can cash in the vouchers could 
be less rigorously controlled 
than state ones, the councils 
say. 

Kensington and Chelsea 
believes its derision to take 


part in the pQot was vindicated 
but comments that there is 
“substantial difference” in 
provision between providers 
who are approved. 

Wandsworth has asked for 
rules on the quality of education 
provided under the voucher 
scheme to be tightened up. 

“The suspicion is. and it has 
yet to be allayed ... that many 
children and parents will face 
the possibility of a lower stan- 
dard of nursery education,” its 
report says. 

The briefing note adds: 
“Vouchers do not, of course, 
guarantee a child a place This 
has not always been fully 
understood by parents." 

The scheme does not seem to 
have had “any discernible ef- 
fect" on either the number of 
places or the quality of nureery 
education, Wandsworth says. 


Parents whose children are 
already in nursery classes often 
refuse to apply for vouchers be- 
cause they think they do not 
need them, according to the 
three authorities, and hard- 
pressed schools in deprived 
areas have to waste time filling 
in the forms themselves to get 
their£l,100. 

Wandsworth adds, however, 
that the problems with the 
scheme have not been as severe 
as some critics had predicted. 

“In Wandsworth, schools 
have already raised the profile 
of nursery education. This »s 
quite a feat for a borough which 
already has extensive provi- 
sion." it says. A spokesman for 
the council said the report was 
an honest appraisal of how the 
scheme had worked. “Overall 
we think it has been very suc- 
cessful," he said. 

Ms Hodge has now called on 
Gillian Shephard, Secretary of 
Slate for Education and 
Employment, to abandon 


plans for a national programme. 
“We thought Westminster's sub- 
mission was highly critical but 
this is completely damning. Be- 
fore this becomes another poll 
tax disaster I will ask Mrs Shep- 
hard to think again and not 
waste public money on an 
ill-conceived scheme.” - 

The National Union of 
Teachers, which has received 
Kensington and Chelsea’s 
report, has also written to Mrs 
Shephard asking her to consult 
on alternative schemes. 

However, ministers are 
determined to press on with the 
scheme despite the negative 
response from the pilot scheme 
in four areas, which also indude 
Norfolk. Mrs Shephard will 
praise the vouchers in her 
speech to the Conservative Ear- 
ly conference in Bournemouth 
on Thursday and will launch a 
national advertising campaign 
later in the autumn to make par- 
ents aware of them. 

Leading article, page 17 


MoD warned four times about 
dangers of Gulf war pesticides 


MICHAEL STREETER and 
IAN BURRELL 

The Ministry of Defence had 
been told about the dangers of 
pesticides to Gulf war troops at 
least four times by the middle 
of last year. The Independent has 
learnt. 

Revelations that senior offi- 
cials were informed as long 
ago as 1991 appear to contra- 
diet MoD claims that they only 
learnt of the possible link with 
so-called Gulf War Syndrome 
recently. 

U has also emerged that a 
team of scientists with ac- 
knowledged expertise in the 
subject applied tor MoD funds 
in August to carry out Further 
research - but were turned 
downbv the Medical Research 
Council without explanation. 
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Nicholas Sonnies, the defence 
minister who revealed the pos- 
sible link with organophosphaie 
pesticides (OPS) on Friday, said 
details of a major research 
programme run by the MRC 
will be announced next month. 

Yesterday Michael Portillo, 
Secretary of Stale for Defence, 
said the MRC had set up “the 


most comprehensive medical in- 
vestigation" into the issue. 

MoD officials said that thou- 
sands Of troops will be inter- 
viewed to see if rules were 
broken. “Wc are looking at 
people who did not follow the 
standard operating proce- 
dures." said one official. 

Meanwhile the most Idling 


evidence that senior MoD per- 
sonnel were aware of health 
hazards from pesticides come in 
documents prepared by an 
Army health expert and seen by 
the The Independent . 

In them Sergeant Anthony 
Worthington, environmenta'l 
health adviser to 4 Armoured 
Brigade m the war, says that “at 
no time" were staff applying in- 
secticides issued with protective 
clothing, that instructions were 
sometimes in Arabic, leading to 
wrong dosages, and that some 
containers leaked up to SO per 
cent of their contents. 

Crucially, Sgt Worthington, 
who is now ill from OP-poi- 
sorting and is seeking compen- 
sation - says in one document 
that two majors were at a meet- 
ing in which he complained 
about the lack of protective 
equipment. 

The report which deals with 
the leaking containers, marked 
"restricted" and dated 31 
March 1991, is also referred to 


by a lieutenant-colonel in a 
separate document. It praises 
the sergeant and proves that se- 
nior officers were aware of at 
least some of his concerns. 

Thro other reports to the 
MoD came in 1995. Hilary 
Meredith, the solicitor repre- 
senting Gulf veterans, said she 
wrote to John Major and Mr 
Portillo informing them of the 
Worthington memos. And last 
July Dr Goran Jamal, a con- 
sultant at the Institute of Neu- 
rological Science at Southern 
General Hospital, Glasgow, ex- 
plained to two MoD experts his 
findings that OPs were an “es- 
sential contributor” to the ill- 
nesses in soldiers known as 
Gulf Wir Syndrome. 

Dr Jamal also said his insti- 
tute and the Institute of Occu- 
pational Medicine in Edinbiugh 
had applied to the MRC in Au- 
gust this year for MoD funding 
for research into the impact of 
Oft and other chemicals on sol- 
diers, but were turned down. 



Hamilton row is ‘poisoning politics’ 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Allegations about Toiy MP Neil 
Hamilton accepting payment 
from a political lobbyist were 
"poisoning British politics", and 
the Prime Minister yesterday in- 
sisted that he wanted the mat- 
ter settled within weeks, if 
possible. 

But Liberal Democrat leader 
Paddy Ashdown said that in- 
stead' of “huffing and puffing”. 
John Major should answer 
questions raised by yesterday’s 
revelation that a Government 
whip had sought to fix a 1994 
Commons investigation into 
the Hamilton affair. 

Thumping a tabic lo under- 


line his point, Mr Major said on 
BBC televirion's Breakfast wth 
Frost (hat he had told Sir Gor- 
don Downey, the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Standards: 
“This matter is poisoning British 
politics, because of the way it is 
being slanted by people. 

“I want it settled, I want it set- 
tled." Attacking the “kangaroo 
court" processes of the press, he 
said he would like the matter re- 
solved within “two or throe 
weeks”, and certainly “well this 
side of a general election". 

Allegations of a perversion of 
the course of justice, he said, 
were a “perversion of reality". 

But the force of ihe Prime 
Minister’s remarks was under- 
mined by a number of serious 


criticisms that then followed. 

Yesterday, a leaked memo- 
randum written by David WilHts 
when he was a Government 
whip, suggested that he had 


Johnson Smith, former Con- 
servative chairman of the old 
Members’ Interests Commit- 
tee, about the Hamilton case. Mr 
Wilktts, who has since been pro- 
moted to Paymaster General, 
says in the memorandum that Sir 
Geoffrey would Tike our advice" 
about what to do about the 
Hamilton allegations- 
“He is now expecting to re- 
ceive a formal complaint about 
Hamilton receiving money etc. 
He could: (1) argue now rub ju- 
dice, get committee lo set it 


aside, or (2) investigate it as 
quickly as possible, exploiting 
good lory majority al present 
We were inclined to go for (1) 
but he wants our advice." 

Sir Geoffrey, who is now a 
member of the new Standards 
and Privileges. Committee, told 
yesterday's BBC radio's World 
this Weekend that there had 
been no “blocking mechanism". 
That he said, was “ludicrous”. 

But Mr Ashdown told the 
same programme that while he 
had absolute trust and confi- 
dence in Sir Gordon.-*!! doesn’t 
matter how good the person is, 
if the procedures have in the 
past been tainted and we are to 
use the same procedures 
again". 


Climber dies 
in fell from 
Glencoe ridge 

A c limb er has deed after 
falling 300ft from a mountain 
ridge in the Scottish High- - . 
lands.' 

He slipped while hying to 
traverse Aooacb E a g acft , one 
of die highest, sharpest and . 
most perilous-ridges in - • 

Britain, situated above the 
Pass of Glencoe.' ' . 

Stonny coaditions and '' 
prevented an" 
rescaetielicopterfrom 

reaching the dead man, and 
his body was eventually re- 
covered by Glencoe moun- 
tain rescueteam. \ 

In a separate accident on 
Ben Nevis; a woman, was air- 
lifted to hospital after being 
injured when she fell 50 feet 
from a, mountain path. She 
was nam ed as Sally Riding, 

35, a postmistress from Stock- 
port, Greater Manchester. 

Police hurt in 
mass brawl 

Five men were being ques- 
tioned last night about a dis- 
turbance in which seven 
police officers were injured. - 
The officers were hurt as 
they battled to control a dis- 
turbance involving more 
than 100 people outside 
Aphrodite's restaurant in 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 
Reinforcements had to be 
called in from surrounding 
divisions as polioe tried to re- 
store order. 


Nurses return 
to work 

Five nurses suspended after 
allegations about the abuse 
of elderly patients are to re- 
turn to work this week. 

They were among seven 
staff working at Glasgow's 
Victoria Infir mary geriatric 
unit who where taken off 
duty in June after an internal 
investigation reported claims 
of neglect, mental abuse, 
theft and racism. The other 
two nurses resigned last 
month. 

Jim Devine, of the health 
union Unison, welcomed 
their return, but said nurses 
at the hospital were still con- 
cerned that management 
were attempting “to scape- 
goat” the five staff- who 
have all received written 
warnings - to cover their 
“own deficiencies". He re- 
peated his call for a Scottish 
Office inquiry into the man- 
agement of the hospital. 

Twitchers cm 
gale alert 

Birdwatchers were yesterday 
on alert for rare birds blown 
off course to Britain and Ire- 
land by gales. 

Most of the birds, blown 
off-course while migrating to 
South America, have been 
sighted in extreme western 
and northern locations but 
some reports have raised 
hopes of more widespread 
appearances. Sightings 
include a black-and-white 
warbler on St Mary’s. Isles of 
SciDy, a red-eyed vireo near 
BaDycottoo. Co Cork, 

Ireland, and a Swainson’s 
thrush in the Outer 
Hebrides. Charlie Bain 


OdupJds 
mother set to 
return hone 

Mindy Allwood, who last 
week miscarried all eight of 
her babies, could Jeave King's 
College Hospital within the 
next few days, according to 
her publicist Max Gifford. 

Ms Allwood, 31, from Soli- 
hull West -Midlands* has ap- 
parently bad problems 
sleeping and has been haunt- 
ed. by the sound of babies in 
the south London hospital. 

Mr Clifford stressed that 
she bad no regrets about car- 
rying all eight babies, in the 
face of widespread condem- 
nation. “She regrets the way 
it's ended, but she’s made it 
very dear that, given the 
same choice of aborting some 
of them and quite possibly 
losing all of them, or dying 
to have all of them, she 
would do exactly the same 
thing again." Charlie Bain 

Warning over 
pupil contracts 

Good behaviour contracts 
could be unfairly balanced in 
favour of schools and make 
excessive demands on par- 
ents, it was claimed today. 

The National Consumer 
Council Education Forum, 
which raised the objection, is 
opposing Government pro- 
posals legally to regulate 
pupils’ conduct. 

Under plans unveiled in 
last month's White Paper on 
the Gtizen’s Charter, a for- 
mal agreement - sign ed by 
parents and heads during the 
admission process - would 
govern pupils’ dress, punctu- 
ality ana standards of home- 
work. But the NCC said there 
was a danger the arrange- 
ment could be one-stded. Fo- 
rum chairman Maurice 
Plaskow said: “Any agreement 
needs to be twoway. For ex- 
ample. a parent undertaking 
to monitor their child's home- 
work must be matched by the 
school's commitment to set 
and mark it regularly.” 

Britons 
on the up 

People in Britain are continu- 
ing lo grow taller, according 
to research due to be un- 
veiled next month.’ 1 

"today the average male 
stands at 5ft 10m - up five 
inches on 1900. And accord- 
ing to research carried out at 
the public health department 
of St Thomas's medical 
school in London, boys and 
girls from all classes have put 
on between 0.5in and l-5in 
over the past 25 years. 

Scientists are baffled as 
they thought the benefits of 
belter diets and improved liv- 
ing conditions, responsible 
for much of the post-war 
growth, had peaked in the 
1970S. One explanation could 
be smaller family sizes. 

Lottery 

winners 

Two ticket-holders share this 
week's National Lottery jack- 
pot of £10.9m, and 23 others 
win £145,543 each for match- 
ing five numbers and the 
bonus ball. The winning 
numbers were 47, 45. 9, 48, 6 
and 25. bonus number 14. 
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The last great challenge on earth 
but will the best man win? 
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Grounded: Roger Mear at home in Derbyshire with some of the gear provided by sponsors Photograph: Steve Forrest/Guffifian; Mear on a previous expedition (centre) and Sir Ranulpti Rennes (right), aO set for his asswrft on the ice conttaient 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

It is one of . the last great chal- 
lenges left to man— a challenge 
that fires the, imagination of buc- 
caneering explorers and has 
also fuelled a battle forbigcom- 
pany sponsorship. 

The goal is to become the 
first man to achieve a solo 
crossing of the frozen wastes of 
Antarctica and. if only Roger 
Meat's vacuum cleaner had 
broken down earlier this year, 
be might be the one going to the 
Antarctic in a week’s time. 

Instead, the veteran explor- 
er Sir Ramdph Fiennes -whose 
purchase of a new vacuum 
cleaner last January indirectly - 
led to £150,000 of sponsorship 
-will be heading south to Pun- 


Antarctic adventurer left at the starting gate as sponsors melt away 


ta Arenas, the world’s most 
southerly airfield, later this 
month to attempt to.be the first 
person to cross the frozen Goa- 
tfoent solo. " . .. . 1 

Sir Ranuiph saysiie ^doesn’t 
approve" of solo expeditions - 
but that is what the record de- 
mands. Mr Mear, though, is en- 
tirely prepared for a solo trek, 
as he has tried it before. 

Last December, Mr Meat, 46, 
was forced to abandon an at- 
tempt to walk the L800 miles 
across Antarctica after only 43 
days, when problems devel- 
oped on the sledge he had 
towed for 500 miles with his pro- 
visions, clothing and tent 


After a .year’s work, the 
sledge should now fulfil its task 
perfectly. But it, and Mr Mear, 
will have to stay at home in 
Derbyshire, unless he can find 

next seven days! “It wiD&e a lit- 
tle bit of a disappointment if I 
can’t go,” he said, with typical 
.understatement, last week. 

SirRanuIpb, 53, is quick to 
arV^t that his place on the flight 
south is due as much to luck as 
determination. “I have a fold- 
er of refusals as thick as your 
arm from companies," he said. 
But he does have one crucial 


supporter. 
His spoi 


sponsor for the expedi- 


tion is Dyson ’Itecunm, based in 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire. “Our 
old vacuum deaner broke down 
in January, so my wife sent me 
out to buy a new one. The man 
m the shop told me to spend the 
extra money on a Dyson. And 
I noticed a InkJet which talked 
about James Dyson, the owner 
of the company, who is also an 
inventor.” 

He called Mr Dyson, 
arranged a meeting, and eight 
hours after the two men met in 
January, had-a sponsor for his 
expe diti on. However, Sir Ran- 
ulph did not announce his plan 
until the beginning of this 
month. 


Mr Mear, though, has found 
sponsors surprisingly slow to 
back him. Last year, be had the 
support of Sainsbury’s, Conti- 
nental Tyres, the Internet com- 
pany Planet Online, two water 
boards, and Kwik Fit 

This year, only Sainsbury’s 
has returned - which at least 
means he has all the food he 
needs fora crossing. *Tzn sitting 
here surrounded by 110 days 
worth of vacuum-packed rations 
hoping that I will be going 
down there," he said. 

The problems have intensi- 
fied since last week. “Ranulph 
hasn’t been poaching my spon- 
sors or anything, but since be an- 


nounced his plans some of the 
people 1 had been talking to 
have decided they don’t want to 
sponsor me. That leaves me 
without enough money to get 
down there." He is stfll talking, 
though, to a couple of compa- 
nies who aright be forthcoming. 

He plans to use a specially- 
designed kite to help drag the 
sledge, which he succeeded in 
using last year. 

Sir Ranulph, by contrast, 
finds kites “lie trying to learn 
windsurfing, only harder.” Prac- 
tice sessions had led to him al- 
most being dragged on to a 
motorway and entangling the 
kites in a barbed-wire fence. “I 


think HI use something called 
an upski, which is a type of sail 
that J used when 1 crossed the 
Antarctic with Mike Stroud," he 
said. “The only problem is that 
you gel extremely cold hands.” 

Whoever does win the race 
to be first across the continent, 
Mr Mear believes that the 
Antarctic could in lime be the 
new Mount Everest - a chal- 
lenge accessible to anyone pre- 
pared to pay for it. 

“We're at the dawn of a new 
age because of kite technology," 
be said. “Just as better support 
and oxygen made Everest fea- 
sible, I think the Antarctic will 
become open to the majority of 
people who can afford iL I 
think polar travel will be there 
for those who want iL" 


‘Just as better 
support and 
oxygen made 
Everest feasible, 
I think the 
Antarctic will 
become open 
to the majority 
of people who 
can afford it’ 
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Dear Woo, My dear Nancy; a 
trove of letters comes to light 


JAMES CUSICK 

Rock V roll and the Suez cri- 
sis were just round the comer. 
But in the fading days of 
Britain’s empire letters written 
by two of the country’s best- 
known novelists show high so- 
ciety refused to let the old ways 
ana foe old days go peaceful^. 

The Letters of Nancy Mitford 
and Evelyn Waugh, to be pub- 
lished later this month, reveal 
an often unconscious hilarity in 
. the pair’s attitude to the chang- 
ing post-war world. While the 
rest of Britain was struggling 
with the after-effects of six 
years of war, Waugh - the 
writer who cruelly satirised 
English society wnfle at the 
Same time being deeply io love 
withit-seeraed lobe struggling 
on £10,000 * year and worrying 
that he may have to sack all his 
five servants. 

The newvohime - extracts of 

which are published in the lat- 
est issue of Harpers & Queen 
magazine - adds to the insights 
revealed in an earlier batch of 
published correspondence. 
. writing from his Gloucester- 
shire bometo Nancy Mitford in 
j. Paris m 1952 , he complains: “I 
j amsaddngall the servants (five 
does seems rather a lot to look 
after Laura and me in a house 
the size of a boot),* He bleats 
of a future life where he. will 
“never wear a dean collar again 
or subscribe to foe Royal 
Life boat fund". 

Nancy Mitford, one of the six 
Mitford sisters who seemed to 
find an influential niche in evay 
movement of the 20th century 



Wordsmtths: Waugh (left) and Mitford compared notes on 
the post-war struggle to keep up the old ways of riving 


less reveal her fondness for the 
old regime and the fading com- 
forts of the aristocracy. Whether 

in jest or reality foe found a sad- 
ness in her correspondent’s 
plight. “Darling Evelyn, life 

without sealants is not worth liv- 
ing -better ait down in any oth- 
er way." 

For foe best pan of two 
decades foe pair lived on op- 
posite sides of the channel and 
exchanged more than 5(K) let- 
ters. Wit, gossip and a sharp 
wordsmitirs knife stabbed into 
the heart of those they disliked, 
dominate the letters. The fash- 
ionable Paris contrasts with 
%u$ f s flirtation with the Eng- 
lish upper-class and his constant 
penurious complaining of not 
being able to keep up. The cast 

of the correspondence include 

Lady Diana Cooper, the critic 


Cyril Connolly, the novelist 
Graham Greene and the fertile 
arena of her family including her 
sisters Lady Mosley and the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

In one letter, just after Low 
in a Cold Climate had been 
greeted with critical acclaim, 
Waugh wrote “1 was wrong in 
thinking publication would 
blight your career. Congratu- 
lations on your good sense at 
not befog put by my ill-consid- 
ered criticism.” 

In the early FiftiesWaigh too 
was carving his literary reputa- 
tion. In August 1951 he wrote to 
Nancy admitting what his son, 
Auberon, has always main- 
tained, that his father was far. 
from an ideal parent “7 have 
been at bone pegging away at 


share." His cook is on holiday 
and his “manservant" had “tak- 
en to his bed". His house guests, 
he predicts, “will have poor 
entertainment". There is always 
room for complaint “My pover- 
ty is irksome". He confides thaf 
an American publisher is suing 
him for 53000 and he cannot pay. 
“So I must go to prison." He nev- 
er went to prison. 

In early 1952 their letters ar- 
gue the merits of living in Eng- 
land or France. Nancy asks: “Is 
England really the England of 
Shakespeare. Is Germany that 
of Goethe?" By 1955, they were 
arguing over the merits of the 
upper class and the emerging j 
middle classes. “My mother-in- 
law believes it middle-class to 
decant dareL Lord Beauchamp 
thought it m.c. not to decant 
champagne (into jugs)." Waugh 
is keen to ensure his children 
use bicycle instead of bike. 

Despite her early literary 
success, Nancy would die in 
Paris, apparently dejected. 
Throughout foe late Fifties and 
early Sixties, she wrote to 
Waugh, a Roman Calhobc in his 
later life, about what happened 
after death. “If we go to heav- 
en first, then have the resur- 
rection of the body and then 
have the court martial and then 
go to hell, that seems awfully 


children whose interests I do not 


just published her novel Love in 
a Cold CCmate. Regarded as a 
socialist, these letters newerthe- 


How the fascists took a , 
turning down the wrong 
• • street: Beg© 4/ 1 -v ’ 


Waugh, seemingly confident 
about the nature of the after- 
life, still worries about pending 
financial matters. “1 am having 
a grievous time with weddings. 
A daughter last week, a son at 
the end of foe month. Most fa- 
tiguing and costly.” 

The Letters of Nancy Mitford 
Evelyn Waugh, edited by Char- 
lotte Mosley; published by Hod- 
der& Stoughton on 17 October 
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Scientologists 
hunt for recruits 
inside prison 


3 





IAN BURRELL 

Scientology, the fashionable cult 
practised by Tom Cruise, John 
Travolta and other Hollywood 
stars, has bow turned its attentions 
to inmates of Britain's prisons. 

The Scientologists are per- 
suading prisoners to take cours- 
es in the teachings of Lhe late 
Scientology guru L Ron Hub- 
bard. The inmates complete 
question papers in their cells 
and send them to the Church of 
Scientology for marking. 

Probation officers and prison 
reform groups are alarmed at 
lhe development, which comes 
at a time when prison rehabil- 
itation programmes are being 
cut buck. 

Stephen Shaw, director of the 
Prison Reform Trust, said: 
"Prisoners are often vulnerable 
to the promises of cult religions. 
Evetyone has a right to practise 
their beliefs but the Home Of- 
fice must make sure that Sci- 
entologists are not using prisons 
us a recruiting ground.” 

Nice van (ten Berg, a Dutch 
lawyer who has set up the Sci- 
entologists' Criminon UK pro- 
ject said that 16 prisoners, in five 
jails, were undergoing the 
programme. 

He said that it was intended 
to expand the scheme next year 


with Criminon volunteers going 
into prisons to take rehabilita- 
tion classes. 

Mr \fcn den Berg added: 
“Once we become bigger wc can 
actually go into prisons which 
might adopt the course as an of- 
ficial programme which all pris- 
oners go through.” 

He said that Criminon was 
not seeking to recruit the in- 
mates to Scientology but mere- 
ly trying to turn them away from 
criminality by introducing them 
to The Way to Happiness, Hub- 
bard’s secular teachings on 
clean living. 

The suggestion was greeted 
with suspicion by rehabilita- 
tion professionals. Harry 
Fletcher, deputy general sec- 



John Travolta: Phenomenon 
“thlnly-tfisguised propaganda' 


relary of the National Associ- 
ation of Probation Officers, 
said: “There are now 57,000 
people in prison, many of whom 
are desperate to change their 
lives. You can see why the Sci- 
entologists would see this as a 
fertile recruiting ground. This 
is one service we could do with- 
out” 

Other critics have been more 
damning, suggesting that Sci- 
entology is a dangerous cult 
which uses brain-washing tech- 
niques on its followers. 

In a 1984 High Court judg- 
ment, Mr Justice La ley, de- 
scribed Scientology as “corrupt 
sinister and dangerous" and 
“grimly reminiscent of the rant- 
ing and bullying of Hitler and 
his benchmen”. 

The cult is now developing an 
altogether different public im- 
age thanks partly to the way it 
has been embraced in 
Hollywood. 

Travolta's last film, Phenom- 
enon. has been described by 
some critics as a thinly-disguised 
piece of propaganda for Scien- 
tology, which claims to have 8 
million members worldwide. 

Meanwhile senior prison ser- 
vice sources said that Lord Mc- 
Nair, the Liberal peer, was 
lobbying Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, to allow Sri- 







Bad memories: Leon Greenman, a survivor of Auschwitz, recalls the fascists’ presence in the 1930s in London's East End Photograph: Ralph Erie & 

Fascists who took a wrong turning 


CHARLIE BAIN 

On the morning of 4 October 
1936, Kathleen and Alice 
Pingel-Holmes, dressed in their 
Sunday best, began erecting a 
barricade in Cable Street in an 
attempt to stop Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his 4,000 Blackshirts 


marching through London’s 
East End Breaking into a near- 

out bricks, ladders andplajiks 
of wood and positioned them 
across the road Within minutes 
mounted police had arrived 
raised their batons and then 
charged at the resolute mob. 



The infamous Battle of Cable 
Street had begun. It was not un- 
til later in the afternoon that the 
commissioner of police told 
Mosley that his officers had 
failed to clear a path through 
more than 100,000 protesters 
and that he would have to tel 1 
his fascist troops to go home. 

Yesterday, the two sisters, 
now in their seventies and ear- 
ly eighties, recalled the day 
with a mature of pride and dis- 
dain. “The police were very cru- 
el and brutal that day and there 
were a lot of injuries,” said 
Alice, 81, speaking at a march 
and rally organised by lower 
Hamlets Trades Council to 
mark the 60th anniversary of 
the battle. . 

She said: “The- police just 
charged ait us with their batons 
swinging, cutting people down 
in their path. Pve got this very 
vivid image of a man who used 
to ride around the East End in 
a cart selling winkles - he was 
picking up the wounded and 
ferrying them to the local hos- 
pital There was this terrific feel- 
mg of comradeship. We, the 
dockers, the Irish, the Jews, 
whoever, were stopping the 
fascists from marching on 
the East End.” 

The resistance to Mosley 
that day had been organised 
mainly by the communists, with 
the Independent Labour Party 
and various Jewish organisa- 
tions, but joining in the battle 
were tens of thousands of local 
people determined to defend 
the East End from the on- 
slaught of fascism. 

“It wasn’t a question of pol- 
itics at all” said Alice, “it was 
lie people who simply were not 
going to have the fascists march 


Naked 
Ape man 
told to 
cut sex 


The zoologist Desmond Morris 
said yesterday that he had cut 
scenes of homosexuals cruising 
the streets and prostitutes hav- 
ing sexual intercourse with 
cheats from his new BBC senes 
after TV bosses warned him 
they would be offensive to view- 
ers, writes Charlie Bain. 

Mr Morris's last BBC series, 
The Human .Animal, ■ caused 
controversy when it showed in- 
timate moments of a couple 
during oreasm. 

The follow-up, The Opposite 
Sec, was to have used rootage 
of sexual promiscuity to throw 
light on tne study of sexual re- 
lationships between men and 
women. However, BBC execu- 
tives warned him the scenes 
would have to be cat from ver- 


ually liberated countries. 

Tne zoologist, who rose to 
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fame with his book. The Naked 
Ape, which analyses the behav- 
iour of humans as if they were 
animals, decided to tone down 
the series, and will concentrate 
on the archeological remains of 
a 24W0-year-old brothel at Eph- 
esus in Turkey to show that 
some men's need for emotion- 
less “sexual refer was centnries 
old and not a new phenomenon. 

Mr Maxis said the scenes be- 
ing cut formed cmtya“tiny M per- 
centage of the series. 

“It is not about sexual rela- 
tions but about the relationship ; 

between men and women, what 1 
it is to be male and female or , 
masculine and feminine, and j 
how the two sexes relate— and 
are related - to one another,” 
said Mr Morris. 

The series is set to be shown 
in Britain in autumn next year. 



Rallying tune: a member of London's Asian community Joins 
tn the anti-fascism commemoratio ns Photograph: Ralph Erie 


' on their territory.’* As the po- 
lice charged, the East Enders 
threw bottles, stones, chair-legs 
and even marbles into the paths 
of the approaching horses. One 
veteran said he even saw men 
lobbing balls of barbed wire at 
the police. Chalked on the 
pavements was the famous 
phrase the resistance had 
adopted -“They shall not pass” 
- translated from the slogan 
“no pasaran” of the republican 
Spanish who began the de- 
fence of Madrid against Gen- 
eral Franco that day. 

Standing on the steps of St 
George’s Tbwn Hall in Cable 
Street yesterday was Labour’s 
home affairs spokesperson, 
Jack Sbaw, one of 150 people 
arrested and taken to Leman 
Street police station for ques- 
tioning that day 60 years ago. 
Jack, 79, a former machinist. 


returned to his home near Com- 
mercial Road a bruised and bat- 
tered man after being given 
what he calls a “thorough hid- 
ing” by plain-clothed police. 

Yesterday’s march was also a 
pledge by local residents, trade 
unionists and anti -racist groups 
to stand up to Mosley’s politi- 
cal successors. With continuing 
racist attacks in the area and talk 
of the British National Party 
putting up 50 candidates in 
Bromley Bow, Stepney, 
Whitechapel and other parts of 
■fewer Hamlets in the coming 
general election, many feel they 
may once again have to battle 
against the extreme right. 

As one Cable Street veteran 
put it: “The similarity between 
the plight of the Jews in the 
1930s and the attacks today on 
Asian community here, is all too 
close to home. 
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PuUk: danger or va/uabte wildlife refuge? Despite local objections, the affing Rusiand beeches could be felled by the year-end Photograph: Will Walker 


MICHAEL STREETER 

Campaigners representing hae- 
mophiliacs, who contracted He- 
patitis C from infected blood, 
have vowed to carry on the cam- 
paign for compensation de- 
spite a blunt refusal by the 
Department of Health to award 
funds. Health minister John 
Horam, has written to the 
Haemophilia Society saying 
that it “would not be appropri- 
ate** for the Government to 
offer financial help. 

Despite this, about 260 MPs 
from all parties have signed an 
Early Day Motion backing fi- 
nancial help for haemophiliacs 
infected with the virus. 

As The Indeperutoa first re- 
vealed, about 3,100 people were 
infected during the 1980s when 
they were given untreated 
batches of a blood-clotting 
agent called Factor VUL It is 
thought that 60 sufferers have 
died after being exposed to the 
virus that causes cirrhosis of the 
liver and can lead to cancer. 

Victims of the treatment 
claimed that the health service 
had a moral duty to help them, 
but after a lengthy consultation 
process Mr Horam refused to 
accept 1 the burden. His letter 
adds: “We do not accept that 
there has been negligence on 


the pan of the NHS... Tragic 
though it is that the very treat- 
ment designed to help those pa- 
tients infected, should have 
caused them harm, there can be 
no question that they received 
the best treatment at the time. 
That treatment was essentia] for 
their survival*" 

The Department of Health is 
worried that making payments 
now on the basis of ~non-ncg- 
ligent” harm would open the 
floodgates to many no- fault 
compensation claims. 

The refusal to pay out was 
condemned by the Society. The 
chairman, the Ret 1 Prebendary 
Alan Ihnner, said; “It is simply 
not good enough for the Gov- 
ernment to wash its haneb of the 
situation and provide no finan- 
cial help to those infected with 
Hepatitis G We will not lei this 
matter rest-, people arc suf- 
fering and dying as a result of 
this virus contracted through 
NHS treatment Wc have wide- 
spread parliamentary support 
for our cause and wc will rig- 
orously campaign for financial 
help for those infected and 
their dependants.** 

The Haemophilia Society 
said it sought recompense oh 
compassionate grounds, claim- 
ing that compensation should 
take the form of goodwill 


payments. They contrasted the 
Government's handling of them 
compared with the treatment 
received by HIV sufferers who 
were infected after receiving 
NHS blood. In the HIV cases, 
money was accepted on the ba- 
sis that NHS resources for pa- 
tient care w’ould not be hit by 
an escalating compensation bill. 

Mr Tanner said the)’ also 
thought Mr Horam was ignor- 
ing their cull for new and safer 
treatments for haemophiliacs 
that «»uid help prevent similar 
tragedies. “This short-sighted 
approach from the Govern- 
ment to the provision of the 
safest treatment, means the 
possibility still remains of peo- 
ple with haemophilia being in- 
fected by blood-borne viruses 
through their NHS treatment.'' 

The virus, formerly known as 
non-A or nnn-B Hepatitis, was 
only identified at the end of the 
Eighties. It is thought that be- 
tween 50 and St) per cent of peo- 
ple infected will develop serious 
liver complaints, which, in some 
cases, will lead to cirrhosis and 
cancer. There is no vaccine, 
which means the disease can be 
passed to other members of a 
sufferer's household. Studies 
suggest Interferon Alpha, the 
only available treatment, is ef- 
fective only in some cases. 
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STEPHEN GOODWIN 

The leaves are starting to turn 
on the Rusiand Beeches for 
probably the last time. One of 
the autumnal glories of south- 
ern Lakeland, the 200-year old 
stand of trees is due to be 
felled before the year's end. 

With considerable reluc- 
tance, the Lake District Na- 
tional Park has decided that all 
54 beeches should be felled. A 
study by Derek Patch, director 
of the Arboriculture! Advisory 
and Monnation Service, found 
many to be in u a dangerous con- 
dition” and others to be in de- 
clining health. 

Bui a vigorous locally-based 
campaign to save the beeches 
has been fought through the 
summer. Contrary opmions- 
have been voiced by other tree 
specialists, and some 3,500 peo- 
ple have signed a “save the 
beeches” petition. 

The most likely saviours at 
the moment are the nodule bats 
which inhabit at least seven of 
the trees. As a last resort cam- 
paigners are prepared to take 
to the bee tops. Felling is on 
hold untfl the park board bas re- 
ceived the approval of English 
Nature about the bats, and of 
the Department of the Envi- 
ronment - which has the final 
word since the trees are covered 
by a preservation order. 

Using a hydraulic lift and an 
instrument for looking round 
bends, park staff found the 
bats in five of the trees and tell- 
tale signs in two others. Not all 
the trees ccmU be surveyed. The . 


most populous roost contained 
18 noctule bats. The nodule is 
one of the largest British 
species, weighing about one 
ounce. It is not common , in 
Cumbria, and only about 10 
roosts are known elsewhere in 
the county. 

To compound the park’s 
dilemma, the seven trees with 
bats are the very ones identified 
by Dr Patch as being the most 
dangpops- the bats have been 
homing in on the rotten wood. 
Neighbouring trees might also 
have to be spared as they form 


The most likely 
saviours are the 
noctule bats 
which inhabit at 
least seven of 
the trees’ 


part of the micro-environment 
of the roosts. The beeches are 
on sloping ground beside a 
lane running up the Rusiand 
\kDey. Planted in the late 1700s, 
at around the time of the build- 
ing of Rusiand HaD, there were 
originally about 120 trees, but 
over the past 40 years decay has 
led to many being felled. 

In the 1950s, the land was 
leased tv the Friends of the 
Lake District to prevent it be- 
ing sold to the timber-hungry 
forestry industry. Then in 1976 


the lease, and the headache over 
the trees' future, passed to the 
park authority. 

The AAIS survey concluded 
that 26 of the 54 remaining trees 
were sufficiently dangerous to 
require felling as soon as pos- 
sible and that most of the oth- 
ers needed substantial surgery. 
But Marianne Bennett, co-or- 
dinator of the Campaign to 
Save Rusiand Beeches, said 
that the park had “over-react- 
ed”. 9je has recruited arbori- 
culturalists who m aintain that 
only a few trees need be felled. 

“Any tree at the ade of a road , 
is a potential hazard. But the 
risk is very slight and it can be 
monitored,” sajd Ms Bennett, 
a wildlife artist who lives 20-nniF 
toes’ drive from the beeches, at " 
Mibathorge. “The beeches are 
an absolutely fantastic land- 
scape, feature -and part of Our 1 
heritage. We don’t want to see 
the whole lot felled and if it 
comes to it there are people will- 
ing to sit up in the trees.” 

Ms Bennett is not impressed 
by the park’s £9^00 plan to re- 
place the informal stand with an 
avenue of 120 new beeches. 
“They seem to want a national 
park which is all neat and tidy.” 

The board admit the derision 
has been “difficult". Officials are 
understood to be divided over 
wholesale felling, and work is 

c ontinuing on alternative action. 

The Ftiends of the Lake Dis- 
trict has, with a heavy heart, 
gone along with the park's 
judgement. But many of the 
chanty’s members will be qui- 
etly rooting for the bats. 
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The Pope yesterday uiged.aH 
rides in Northern Ireland .to 
look to a brighter future. “Noth-, 
ing is lost through peace, bat 
erciything can be lostrthrougb 
violence,” he told Irish pilgrims 
in Rome just hours before go- 
ing into hospital to facehis rixth 
surgical operation in 15 years. 

Amid fearsomely tight secu- 
rity, the 76-year-old pontiff was 
taken from tbc Vatican to the 
nearby Gemclli hospital. He is 
due to be operated on Tuesday 
and is expected to bebaefc in tos 
own apartments within a week. 
According to official bulletins, 
the Pope will have his appends 
removed. However, given fas 
history of intestinal trouble 
since the shooting that almost 
killed him in 1981. few Nfeuca- 
nologists or medical experts be- 
lieve the problem is -simple 
appendicitis. 

In a fresh plea for an end to 
the differences, Pope John M 

sakt “Let us all [way that the Insh 
people wiB put tensibn and con- 
flict behind them and go on to 
builda brighter and more serene 
future for the future generate 

Yesterday, hours after toe 
John Major admitted that the 

.uMinnn twmpn nrvwVTL 



peace prucca . r 1 

the Church of Ireland Arch- 
bishop of Armagh Dr Robin 
games warned that time was 


Pope John Paul: Plea for a 
brighter, more serene future 

running Out for the politicians. 

Tbmorrow a Progressive 
Unionist Party delegation is 
expected to meet loyalist Ulster 
Yfohiateer Fbrce prisoners at the 

Maze to fiscuss the future of the 

peace process. Paramilitaries 
from the Protestant Ulster De- 
fence Association and Ulster 
Freedom Fighters at the jail 
have already withdrawn their 
support because of the lack of 
progress and the failure of Sinn 
Ffehi and the IRA to commit 
themselves to non-violence. 

\tfith the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, Sir' 
Patrick Mayhew, and.the faisb 
foreign minister, Dick Spring 
at the United States econfitaic 
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conference on Northern Ireland 
. in Pittsburg, no significant po- 
litical movement is- likely this 
week. Bat granting unease 
among the loyalist paramili- 
taries which threatens their 
own two-year truce is causing in- 
creasing anxiety. 

The talks at. .Stormont also 
risk being brought to a hah by 
Ulster Unionist demands for a 
start to IRA- disarmament be- 
fore Sinn Ram can enter sub- 
stantive negotiations on the 
future of Northern Ireland and 
their objections to proposals on 
how handle the issue of 
weapons dtemmLssionfa|. 

Archbishop Eames said a 
restoration or the IRA ceasefire 
would be the single most ina- 
portantstep towards the build- 
ing of trust He said on BBC 
Radk) Ulster; "I am aware and 
as conscious as anyone of the dif- 
ficulties and problems individ- 
uals are facing, but I have to say 
time is not on our ade.” 

- Mr Major had a brief infor- 
' rrtal discussion with the Irish 
. Prone Minister John Bruton on 
the fringes of an European 
Union meeting in Dublin, yes- 
terday where both men urged 
the UWCTpartiestomoveftxMQ 
their entrenched positions.Thc 
Prime Minister said of the 
peace process: “It has got 
bqgged down, yes. But because 
it isooggpd down for a period 
does not mean .it is dead. 
Progress has not been as re- 
.rootely as rapid as we would 
have Heed! am a veteran of be- 
fog told the peace process is 
dead, I don’t believe it” 
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Tlie President of the Board of Trade has been tipped as a candidate for the Tory leadership. Anthony Bevins interviews Ian Lang 

A modest 


political 

proposal 

from the 
man who 
would 
be king 


utility *tat cats", who 
; a killing from large- 
■ and 

i are defended by Ian 
President of the Board of 
Trade, in an interview today. 

He said their success bad 
turned nationalised industries 
that used to cost the taxpayer 
£5Gm a week: into companies that 
generated weekly tax revenues 
of £60m for the Exchequer. 

“That is diminishing the bur- 
den on taxpayers, and it helps 
to pay for health and educa- 
tion," Mr Lang added 
“Nobody can justify unwar- 
ranted gain, be it in share op- 
tions or salaty, or whatever he 
said. But then said quite dear- 
ly that the privatised utility 
bosses deserved their gams - 
with an uncompromising firee- 
market justification for me bo- 
nanza pay and perks that have 
followed privatisation. 

“Companies which were in- 
efficient, unproductive, under- 
invested, in the public sector are 
now transformed,” he saki “And 
the reason that those individu- 
als who steered them from their 

inefficient state control to their 
new success in private owner- 
ship, the reason they are doing 
so well out of it is that they have 
so dramatically raised the pro- 
ductivity, performances and the 
profitability of their companies 
that the stock, markets raised the 
value of their shares.” 

Mr Lang, whose political 
profile has been deliberately 
raised by the Prime Minister - 
giving him lead responsibility for 
industrial relations and the 



lan Lai® Promises action on strikes In the public utilities, where TwMIng the public to ransome' will not bo tolerated 


minimum wage at the expense 
of Gillian Shephard, Secretary 
of State for Education and Em- 
ployment - is increasingly seen 
as a middle-ground contender 
for an eventual succession to 
John Major. Certainly, his low 
profile and his non-alignment 


DEBENHAMS 


with the Eurosceptic right and 
the Heathite left, could help. 

Ibid be was seen as a future 
leader, Mr Langsaid: TMongwhfa 
about 300 others. My ambition 
is confined to doing the job in 
hand as well as I can, to seeing 
my party c o nt inuing to prosper 
and to remain m government." 

As for the job in hand, with 
industrial relations and the 


this ugly echo of Seventies 
trade-union mac coming 
through, and we are developing 
; to address them.” 



on 

Labour, Mr ling said action 
would be taken on public-util- 
ity strikes and a mimnrum wage 
would cost a million jobs. 

He said he would not toler- 
ate the public being “held to 
ransom” by striking public-ser- 
vice workers. The number of 
days lost through strikes was a 
20th of what it was in the Sev- 
enties, but he said: “There are 
still those areas where we see 


was an easy clap line at a 
Labour conference and it would 
make everybody fed better for 
a day and a ball But he added: 
“You then have thousands of 
jobs disappearing from the 

workforce, particularly at the 
low-paid, and unskilled and 
young end of the workforce, 
it is why, if you look at 


rung people in France, Spain, 
find are dra- 
matically higher than they are 
in this country." 

Asked whether it was right 
that the taxpayers should have 
to pay more than £4bn a year 
subsidising low-pay employers 
- through income support for 


their workers - Mr Lang said: 
“It would cost the taxpayers a 
hell of a lot more if they have 
to pro unemployment benefit to 
a million more people.” 

Mr Lang’s attack on Labour 
extended to educational stan- 
dards. After 17 years in office, 
he said: ‘Ykny Conservative gov- 
ernment prosecuting its edu- 
cation policies has to fight 
through the morass of Labour- 
controlled authorities.” It was 
Tbny Blair, he said, who had 
thus “made a mess of it”. How- 
ever, he conceded that Con- 
servative change in education 
“hasn't yet delivered results”. 

There had been a dramatic 
increase in the number of stu- 
dents going into higher educa- 
tion, and in the numbers getting 
good A-level grades. “Fbr good 
pupils, education standards 
nave been rising.'* But he 


Photograph: Tom Pibton 

added: “There remain areas of 
attention, Gillian Shephard. I 
know, is looking vciy closely at 
the kind of Issues that can build 
on what wc have done; more 
classroom teaching, to get more 
focus on the fundamentals.” 

As The Independent revealed 
last month, Mrs Shephard is ex- 
pected to announce an en- 
hanced workfare programme at 
this week's Conservative Party 
conference in Bournemouth, 
and Mr Lang gave that his full 
support in The Independent's in- 
terview. Workfare had "a pact 
to play” in tackling unemploy- 
ment. he said. “What is impor- 
tant is that the social security 
system should not be designed 
to maintain people in support- 
ed isolation but should find 
routes back in employment, 
into productive, self-sustaining 
activity as quickly as possible. 


Duper of Dunblane 
families still at large 


MICHAEL STREETER 

The man who duped families of 
children killed in the Dunblane 
massacre over an anti-gun char- 
ity may never be prosecuted. 

Convicted fraudster William 
Bernson, provoked public out- 
rage when it was revealed that 
he had involved the unwitting 
families in his Society Against 
Guns in Europe (SAGEJ with- 
out revealing his criminal 
record, and after lying about his 
name and background. 

Police and the Charity Com- 
mission immediately launched 
investigations into the charity, 

Dunblane victim 

er in an emotive advertising 

campaign to ban all handguns. 

But now Essex police admit 


that, while the inquiry is con- 
tinuing they have not spoken to 
him -and have no plans to ^pur- 
sue Bemson to his new address 
in the Netherlands. 

Detective Inspector Roy Ben- 



told 77ze Independent. “We do 
not have the resources to go 
around after everyone. We are 
not going to be calling on him 
while he is in Holland. If he re- 
turns, he will be spoken to.” 

D1 Penning said that while 
they appreciated the emotions 
irwolved, the alleged offence for 
which they wanted to question 
Bemson was “quite minor”. 
The conman, who ran the char- 
ity using the name Dr Tbbias 
Bernstein, insists he will never 
return to this country. 

Police want to interview 
Bemson, who was given a two- 
year sentence after admitting 
three charges, including trying 
to defraud a creditor and for al- 
legedly becoming a trustee of a 
charity without dedaring his 
criminal record, a non-ar- 
restable offence. 

Meanwhile, singer Bob Dy- 


will be sung by Dunblane's 
1,000 children. 

Local musician Ted Christo- 
pher came up with the new ver- 
sion of the 1974s hit, with new 
lyrics, borrowed partly from 
Psalm 23, The Lord is my Shep- 
hard. 

The new second verse is: 

Lord, these guns have caused 
too much pain. 

This town will never be the 
same. 

So, for the baims of Dunblane, 

We ask, please, never again. 

Any profits from the project 


will go to help starting children 
around the world, said John 
Crorier, father of Emily. 

Dunblane will come to a 
standstill on Wednesday as the 
victims of mass killer, Thomas 
Hamilton, are remembered at 
a memorial event in the cathe- 
dral- the first tune all the fam- 
ilies of victims will have been at 
one service. They will be joined 
by the Prince of Wales, repre- 
senting the Royal Family, Scot- 
tish Secretary and the local 
MP. Michael Forsyth and 
Labour's George Robertson. 


WUttam Bemson: Red to The 
Netherlands to avoid Inquiry 


of his songs to be recorded as 
part of the campaign to ban 
handguns following the mas- 
sacre, in which 16 schoolchild- 
ren and one teacher died. 

The recording of Dylan’s an- 
them “Knocking on Heaven’s 
Door'* will be performed by fo- 
cal musicians and the last verse 


Treatment boost 
for cancer patients 


Geneticists believe they have 
found away to beat the harm- 
ful side-effects of chemothera- 
py, it was announced today. 

Chemotherapy often leaves 
cancer patients more ifi than 
they were before they started 
treatment. 

For years, doctors have been 
hindered in their efforts to help 
cancer victims because healthy 
cells are destroyed along with 
tumours under the onslaught of 
toxic chemicals during treat- 
ment But now the cells -bone 
marrow is particularly vulnera- 
-coukl be helped to survive 


that protected them, only the 


ble 

preventing the 


to survive, 
ices of see- 


the likelihood of a cure. 

Dr Joseph Rafferty, of Man- 
chester's Paterson Institute, ex- 
plained the findings, “The 
theory is quite simple. If you 
sprayed your whole garden with 
weedkiller, you would kill the 
weeds as well as the flowers. 

“But if the flowm could be 
altered to produce a substance 


“We’ve managed to get ceils 
in a laboratory to produce such 
a substance so that chemother- 
apy only affects the cells we 
want to kill,” he said. 

Scientists have successfully 
developed a mutant version of 
the proton Alase which repairs 
DNA inside cancers and 
thwarts the benefits of 
chemotherapy. 

Substances have in the past 
been used to inactivate Alase 

themselves. But this hashadthe 
drawback of affecting healthy 
cells as well. 

Nowa mutant version of the 
protein, which is unaffected by 
the inactivators, has been de- 
veloped. 

Backed by the Cancer Re- 
search Campaign, the findings 
could mean that healthy cells 
will escape unharmed while 
cancer cells are made less re- 
sistant to treatment. - 
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The final shunt for British Rail as the 


steams in on time 



TEND 


Who owns what in the new railway 



to south London and Sussex and Subsidy: £16 Ah to a 


CARDIFF RAILWAY 

Owner 1 Prism Rad (small company 

watched on stock exchange to run 


T ’ ' "Wio-s. OJiMm ounansB 

of services around Cardiff to theval- 
levs and Bany and Penarth Pas- 
songerjoameys: mfflon per year 

SUbsM*; £l9-9m in 1997-78 to 
£13 3m in 3003-04; Staff: 315 

Prospects: Passenger use declined 

shaply last year and subsidy level re- 
mains relatively high. 

LONDON, TILBURY & SOUTHEND 
Owner Pnsm Rail Routes; Services 
to East London and Essex coast from 
London Pen church Street Passen- 
ger Journeys: 22 min ton Subsidy: 
£29.5m in 1996-97 reducing to 
f.1.1.2m in 2010-11 Stuff: about 
700 Propects: line desperately 
needs new trains. Way dependent on 
commuter traffic. 

SOUTH WALES & WEST 
Owner: Prism Rail Routes: Region- 
al sendees covering much of Wales 
and South West, and stretching to 
Birmingham and London wetedoo 
Passenger journeys: 12 mUOan per 

year Subsidy: £70.9m in 1997-98 
declining to £38. lm in 2003-04 
Staff: 1^200 Prospects: Rrst Re- 
gional RaBwaystiandiise. heavily sub- 
sidised and remains so throughout 
franchise term. 


ChlHern Ratfwaysl 


CHIUERN 

Owner M40 trains (MBO backed by 
3i and John Latog) Routes: Services 
out of Marytebone to Aylesbury, High 
Wycombe and Birmingham Snow Hill 
fiB5sar%$er journeys: 6.8 mSBcxt per 
year Subsidy: £16.5m in 1996-97 
to £2.9m In 2003 Steffi 350 
Prospects: Discrete route. Recent 
modernisation of line already result- 
ed in large increase in passengers. 
Provides alternative route to Birm- 
ingham to rival troubled West Coast 


neys: 80 mdbon per year Subsidy: ■ 
£853rn in 1996-97 dacSntog to 
£34. 6m in 2002-03 Steffi 2,700 
Prospects: Unerasing deal with few 
improvements pramtsea. . 
SOUTHEASTERN 
Ctenec ££EA (sae previous) Routes: 
Suburban and regonal sendees out 
of Viaorta and other London termine 
to south London and Kent and S us- 

mUtonper^^m^lSS^f^ 

chlses) Subsidy: £±25.4m subsidy 
reversing to a payment from fran- 
chisee of £2 3m to 2011 Steffi 
4^00 Prospects: Only franc hfe g so 
far to which new rolfing stock « a ne- 
QuXKfrxBTt, not an option. Subsidy re- 
duction is amazingly sharp ana will 
be difficult to remain profitable. 


1,100 Prospects: On paper, looks 
best franchise deal so far with lots 
of mno yiti on and strongly reducing 
atoskfn Promises of several addtiona) 
sendees and possBde parkway sta- 
tion north of Loughbarouft. 




&KXWKK EXPRESS 
Oman National Express Route: 
StatUe sendee between London Vto- 
torta and Gatwidk AsportteaenigOr 
Journeys: 3.6 million Subsidy: 
None; £4.6m wtu be paid by fran- 
chisee In 1996. increasing, to 
£22j6m In 2010-11 Steffi 300 
Prospects: Big test for franchising 
concept es new rotiJng stock Is es- 
senbaL 


4^- 

y 



connex 


NETWORK SOUTH CENTRAL Own- 
er: CGEA (French multinational) to 
be run by subsidiary called Connex 
Routes: Suburban and regional ser- 
vices melniytaf of London Victoria 


ISLAND LIKE 

Owner: Stagecoach Route: Smaft- 
est franchise wtth Just £L5 mites on 
isle of Wight operated by dd London 
Tuba tratos (Includes track as wed as 
services) Passenger journeys: 
760,000 per year Subsidy: £2m in 
1996-97 reducing to £L75m to 
2000-01 Steffi 44 Prospects: Fu- 
ture of Ite to doubt as shown by short 
term of franchise. 

SOUTH WEST TRAMS 
Owner: Stagecoach Routes: Sub- 
urban and Regional services out of 
London Waterloo covering south 
London and sfretehtogto Portsmouth, 
Bournemouth and Weymouth Pas- 
senger journeys: 95 mifion per year 
Subsidy: £60.1m in 1996-97, de- 
clining to £40-3m In 2002-03 Steffi 
3,760 Prospects: Rrst franchise al- 
located offering no feus or thriKs. 
though now there is the prospect of 
new trains If Sta^coach is aflowed 
to take over Portertunok rolling stock 
company 


Sea 

Containers 


EAST COAST 

Owner; See Containers Routes: 
Main line services from Kira'S Cross 
to the North Etet and Scotland Rae- 
senger Journeys: 11 mfllon per year 
SutaJdy: £64. 6m this year reduc- 
ing to nothing in 2002-03 Steffi 
2,900 Pro s pec ts: Line recently re- 
furbished but looking at the possi- 
bility of tilting tratos and buying extra 
trains. May also build parkway sta- 
tions near Edinburgh, Doncaster 
and M25. 

MIDLAND IMMUNE 

Omwc Sea Containers Routes: In- 
tercity services txrt of St Panoasto 
East Midlands and SrieffleJdAss- 
s8o0erjoi*nqys:5^miSonper>ear 



OREAT WESTERN 
Owner: Management buy-out with 
backing from Rist Bus and 31 Routes: 
Intercity services from London 
Paddington to West, Soutii Wrist and 
South WUes Passenger Journeys: 
14 million per year Subsidy? 
£59.8 7m in 1996-97 reducing to 
£36.9m in 2002-03 Steffi 2,783 
Prospects: Has promised refur- 
bished trains and already introduced 
new iiveiy. Plans split trains and in- 
creased sendees to Bristol and 
Cardiff. 




As it was: The Everies of the nationalised railway being applied in 1948. Now it has been rep iced with private colours 


VICTORY 

RAILWAY HOLDINGS 


THAMES 

Owner: Victory Railway (MBO and Go- 
Ahead busgoup) Routes: Suburban 
and regional services out of London 
Paddington Passenger Journeys: 24 
ml Son per year Subsidy; £33-2m In 
1997-98 declining to zero in 2004 
Steffi approx V)00 Prospects: 
Several extra services and posstbFS- 
ly of new station near Heathrow. 

UNALLOCATB3 FRANCHISES An0a 
Raflways, Cross Country, Marseyrafi, 
Great Eastern, West AngBe Great 
Northern, Scotftali, North West Re- 
gonai-RaUways, Regional RaBways 
North’ ’Efist Centrof Wains, Tharines- 
tink, intercity West Coast, North- 
London Railways. . 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

It was the privatisation they said 
really was impossible. Yet next 
week, for the first time since 
nationalisation almost 50 years 
ago, more than half of Britain’s 
railway wiL be in private hands. 

lb the undoubted delight of 
the Tory party conference, an- 
other four rail franchises wffl be 
handed over to new private 
operators, bringing the total to 
13 out of 25. 

So far, however, apart from 
a spate of new logos and. last 
week, a new livery on Great 
Western, passengers will not 
have noticed much difference, 
although some will have been 
inconvenienced by the Separa- 
tion of the network into 25 com-. 


ponies which often fail to liaise 
property creating problems over 
train connections. The new 
companies have made lots of 
promises, but given that it takes 
more than a year to change the 
timetable or to buDd a new train, 

untflafter the dection.** 111011 ^ 1 
The first rail franchise was 
handed over to Stagecoach, 
the bus company, last February. 
Since then, the bulk of the 
franchises have been allocated 
to firms with connections to the 
bus industry such as National 
Express, Go-Ahead and First- 
Bus, sometimes in joint deals in- 
volving management buy-out 
teams. Sea Containers, the 
Bermuda-based shipping firm, 
and CGEA, part of Compagnie 
Generate des Eaux are the only 


large multinational firms to 
win franchises. 

Transport ministers hope to 
have all the franchises let by the 
general election. As Rah track 
and most of the now broken-up 
British Rail has already been 
privatised, this leaves a’ future 
Labour government with a 
seemingly impossible task if it 
is to bring about its promise of 
a “publicly owned, publicly ac- 
countable” railway. 

The franchises, which are 
mostly for seven years, allows 
the successful bidder exclusive 
rights to operate trains on the 
specified routes and the fran- 
chising director, Roger Salmon, 
sets out detailed terms relating 
to train frequency, hours of op- 
eration and, in certain cases, 
rolling stock to be used. Where 


services are unprofitable, his re- 
quirements are largely ihe same 
as existing services, but where 
routes are profitable, he has al- 
lowed franchisees considerable 
leeway. The franchisees lease 
rolling slock from three com- 
panies privatised last December 
and pay Railtrack for the right 
to use the trade and stations. 

It is difficult to assess to what 
extent any improveraen is will be 
made on what British Rail 
would have done anyway. Roger 
Ford, editor of Rail Privatisation 
News, points out: “There is now 
around £1.8bn in subsidy going 
into the rail industry, compared 
with £l.lbn before the restruc- 
turing ... We don’t know 
whether we are going to get val- 
ue for that extra money." 

All the new franchisees are 


Photograph: Hutton Getty 

expected to cut jobs but so fur 
only two - South West Trains 
with 140 losses and SoulhCen- 
tral with 60 - have made any 
firm announcements. A rash of 
job announcements is expected 
over the next fcw months. 
Additional reporting by Oliver 
Burkeman 
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to cross Page t. 
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Just savings rates 
you’ll find hard 
to beat. 


With interest races as low as they are, the new Save 
Direct account gives you a better return oii your money. 

How’s it dong? • * 

You control your account by telephone. This keeps 
administration costs to a minimum so we can pay a 
higher rate of interest - and the more you save, the 
better the rate. - 


30 days loss of interest, seven days a week telephone 
banking and quarterly statements. 

You can open a Save Direct account with a minimum 
deposit of £1 ,000. Then you can make deposits of any 
amount iy cheque, direct transfer or regular standing order. 

You can't lose with The Co-operative Bank, so call us 
free and Save Direct. ’ 




You have-instant access TO your money*, subject: W \ Nk»f^ No fu^^ «T^r^you-«Sndh^mb m 
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“Massive price cuts”? Come on, BT, if that’s true, our savings 
must be gargantuan. We re still at least 20% cheaper for international calls weekday 
evenings and all weekend. For details FreeCall 0500 500 366. 

M e rc u ry Smar tCaU 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. 

Prices and mi rip i«H amrimtf W be carted on 8 October 1 996, compared against BTs baric rate fin international calls of? minutes or imur. 
Gym-Sam weekdays and any time at weekends. Saings available for a quarterly Jit c if £5 . 75 (riu. K4T) 
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Toll rises 
in Skye’s 
battle for 
freedom 
road 
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Bridge of sighs: Motorists crossing to Skye in the summer months are charged £5.20 each way ( £4.30 in whiter) - compared to a ton of Just 40p for uring the forth Bridge 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

The legality of the charges to 
use Britain's most expensive toll 
bridge will come under chal- 
lenge this week in a landmark 
appeal against the first c riminal 
conviction for non-payment 


of tolls to a private operator. 

A lengthy campaign against 
what protesters view as exces- 
sive charges to cross the Skye 
Bridge has spawned a further 
500 cases of non-payment on 
which Wednesday's appeal to 
the Scottish Court of Session in 
Edinburgh will turn. The upshot 


could have significant ramifi- 
cations for private transport 
projects elsewhere. 

In the face of protests by the 
7,000 islanders who signed a pe- 
tition against it, the bridge pro- 
ject was steamrollered through 
by the Government under the 
Private Finance Agreement. 


Motorists wanting to make the 
crossing from Kyle of Lochalsh 
on the mainland to Kylealdn on 
the island, or vice versa, must 
fork ont £5 JO each way in the 
summer months and £8.60 for 
the return journey in winter. 

Buying a book of 10 tickets 
reduces the cost to £2.44 for a 


single journey, but this com- 
pares badly to just 40p for 
crossing the Forth. 

Tour coaches pay £37.50 for 
a single summer journey com- 
pared to just £6 JO on the Hum- 
ber Bridge. HGVs pay £25.40 
throughout the year, compared 
to £1 on the Forth and 60p on 


the Erskine. What the local 


the tartan toll tax is unique 
among toll schemes - and the 
poll tax - because non-pay- 
ment is a criminal, not civil, of- 
fence. Islanders and Highland 
councillors believe the tolls 


represent an unfair burden on 
the travelling public which im- 
pinges disproportionately on lo- 
cal people ano threatens tourism 
and economic development 
For those not wishing to risk 
withholding payment Skat has 
advised other ways of register- 
ing polite protest such as pay- 
ing up to £1 in peonies and die 


Skat's legal organiser. Rob- 
bie the Piet who changed his 
name in protest at the 1981 Im- 
migration Act which made 
Scots “citizens” rather than 
subjects of the UK, said: ’This 
is a civil rights protest. It is the 
right to challenge a bad lax law." 

Mr Anderson, 57, said that 
just like the poll tax, Scotland 
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Starting up? In the last 10 gears IMatWest has helped 
more small businesses take off than ang other hank. 


rest m 5p coins, having whip- was being used as guinea pig un- 
rounds from other occupants of der the Act. "Contained with- 
the car, drop pi ng the chang e, in it is the criminafisntion of 


the car, dropping the change, 
and asking for receipts. 

Andy Anderson, a retired 
union negotiator, was the first 
refusenik to be convicted under 
the 1991 Road and Streetworks 
Act and fined £30 for each of 
five charges. In August, Lord 
McCluskey, sitting as a "sifting" 
judge, certified that he had 
raised substantial legal points 
that should be heard by the 
three-judge Edinburgh court. 
After repeated applications to 
the Scottish Legal Aid Board, 
he secured legal aid last week. 

Aid has been refused for the 
trials in the pipeline. Two hun- 
dred of the pending prosecu- 
tions are scheduled to come up 
for plea in the local Dingwall 
Sheriff Court on Friday. 

The appeal wiD raise a fun- 
damental constitutional ques- 
tion under article 18 of the Act 
of Union (1706 in England, 
1707 in Scotland), which lays 
down that no excise can be 
levied in Scotland which is not 
raised in England. Precedents 
have been set in England over 
bridgeable inshore islands. 
There are no toBs on the bridges 
Unking the Isle of Grain or die 
Isle of Sheppey in Kent. 

The ofiier main ground of ap- 
peal flows from the Scottish Of- 
fice’s alleged Taflure to follow 
proper procedures under the 
1991 Act which means, Mr An- 
derson’s lawyers wfll argue, that 
toll operators Miller Ovil En- 
gineering, who built the bridge, 
have no legal warrant Jo stop 
people and demand money. 


anyone who refuses to pay the 
tolls. Whv docs this Govern- 
ment, in a democratic country, 
feci it is necessary to do that? 
They are experimenting like 
they did with the poll tax. 


This is a civil 
rights protest. 
It is the right 
to challenge 
a bad law’ 


There’S noway wc are going to 
accept that. I’m no criminal" 
The Government argues that 
the toll charges are less than the 
old ferry service. But Skai mem- 
bers feel that they have effec- 
tively paid for their bridge 
already, through the high 
charges levied by the ferry op- 
erator Caledonian Macbrayne. 
It was this company's major 
shareholder, the Bank of Amer- 
ica, that put up the finance for 
the bridge in conjunction with 
Miller. Once the bridge opened 
last October, Caledonian 
Macbrayne ceased the ferry 
service, ensuring a handsome 
payback and no competition, 
If Mr Anderson loses his 
appeal, it could give the green 
light to the Government to 
impose similar arrangements 
elsewhere. 


DAILY POEM 


Atlas 

By UA Farrthorpe 

There is a kind of love called maintenance. 

Which stores the W'D4Q and knows when to use it; 


Which checks the insurance, and docsn 7 forget 
The milkman, which remembers to plant bulbs; 


Which answers letters, which knows the way 
The money goes, which deals with dentists * 

And Road Fund Tax and meeting trains. 

And postcards to the lonely, which upholds 

The permanently ricketfy elaborate 
Structures of living; which isAtlcs. 

And maintenance is the sensible side of love. 

Which knows what time and weather are doing 
To my brickwork ; insulates my faulty wiring; 

Laugjis at my dryrotten joke* remembers 
My need for gloss and grouting; which keeps 
My suspect edifice upright in the air. 

As Atlas did the sky. 

Thursday is National Poetry Day and for the fifth year the For- 
a collection of the best poems of 
,(s prizes. Ursula Funthorpe. 

& ,h o™* d for the Best Collection category 
for Safe as Houses (Peterloo). The Forwood Book of Poetry 

at£6 ^ Cd m association ft**r & ftber on 10 October 
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Starting a business and making it successful 
isn't just o case of coming up with a good 
idea. For things to go smoothly, you also need 
the support of people who reallu understand. 

That's why you should talk to us at 
NotWest. 

For the lost ten years we've been the 
first choice for businesses storting up. This 
experience has helped us develop o service 


that provides you with some of the tools your 
new business will need. 

There is at least one Small Business 
Adviser in every high street branch, ready to 
provide you with the help and guidance thai's 
so important. They'll talk you through our 
Business Start-Up Guide which is full of useful 
information. 

And with free bonking for up to IS months. 

A NatWest 

More than just a bank 


NaMaTdWBtiitoWftBaiifcPlt.41 Lrthfa^ Uindiy ECff 2BP. faqbteitd Ha CWa. bw thf Imeilniem Aufrioritu ai«i IWK1 . . . .. . . , 

GtauixlOX Bualnes Insurance dbaxint when gou lake oi* 12 montfn’ caver srtject no eCgibCty criteria. Jnfl drtnfc aoMfe wjoBt Businas insurance Service products at aRmaedthniah on ^ d Atafctjfcn 

and Eragrpriie Councd sponsored Butim-s Suyt-ilp froininq iwseond jjou do tvm p«j out mon than OOQOOO per annum frxi you da not pen a bny ouontitu of costi or drauesthniB^ 7” Bqn tevjtWQifa fcfettipAi how; COarieted o Trorinq 

kacJtU- SOX rfecown cr. txrdne» nane reqwtmrirt b offered by R*»ttrpiiorei Wc. Dgcountcd bwncre trsurmree and busnea hook trtwt ro tton 31 D^n^. tgcfo 9*^! 


0 50% discount off the cost of registering 
your business name, and discounted business 
insurance, now's the perfect time io start up 
with NotWest, 

For more information, pop into uour local 
high street branch or coll us on 0800 777 888. 

You'll find if you want your business 
idee to get off the ground, we're the people 
to talk to. 
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One in 12 Avomen will develop breast c inrm in 
Bntam. Ttre survival rate for early stage cancers 

50 knowledf * ™ 

sttje.-,best weapons against the disease. 

T‘ !° 0t ' SeCtl0n J thcre «•» bo an 
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or breast cancer to help maximise 

the chances of survival. 
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Middle East crisis: White House suspects 
Israeli PM will use talks to delay withdrawal 
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PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 

An old V&shington political 
saying holds that “whatever a 
US administration thmks about 
the rest of the world on co ming 
into office, it always leaves it 
four years later hating the Is- 
raelis and the French . 

Hate may be too strong a 
word for the feelings of the Clin- 
ton administration, at the end 
of its first term, towards Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu. But in the 
four months since he became 
Prime Minister, the White 
House has come to suspect dis- 
like and fear him . 

Suspicion that he p lans to use 
the Palestinian-Israeli t alks, 
which started yesterday at the 
Erez checkpoint near Gaza, in 
order to stall on a withdrawal 
from Hebron explains why Pres- 
ident B31 Clinton decided to 
send Whrren Christopher, the 
Secretary of State, to Israel as 
a babysitter to the negotia- 
tions. At a press conference yes- 
terday with Mr Netanyahu, he 
stressed the need for imple- 
menting the Oslo accords. 

The US is angry with Mr Ne- 
tanyahu, because by opening the 
tunnel under the Muslim quar- 
ter in Jerusalem, he broke his 
promise not to spring unpleas- 
ant surprises on Washington. 
Then, as violence flared in the 
wake of the tunnel opening, he 
refused an American request to 
close it When Mr Ointon 
asked him to set a date for the 
redeployment from Hebron, 
home to 100JXX) Palestinians, he 
turned him down. 

“The Americans now expect 
Netanyahu to give them their 
due,” writes Hemi Shalev, an Is- 
raeli analyst “not in pretty, 
words, but through logical and 


. accelerated . talk' cm Hebron, 
speedy inn pl*>meT»t*i Wv of t h* 
redeployment in the city and 
furthering other issues from 
the Oslo Accords that remain 
unresolved." 

In Washington, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu, after first strewing de- 
fiance in the wake of the tunnel 
opening, adopted a more con- 
ciliatory tone, notably in his re- 
lations with Vasser Arafat, the 
Palestinian leader. Bat Amer- 
icans and Rilestiniaiis alike fear 
Mr Netanyahu will use the talks 
starting today to renegotiate 
agreements signed by the pre- 
vious Israeli government. 

The prospects for agreement 
do not look hopeful. Mr Arafat 
wants implementation of the ac- 
cords he signed last year with Is- 
rael. His five main demands are: 
a date for Israeli redeployment 
from Hebron; implementation 
of the agreement on safe pas- 
sage between the West Bank 
and Gaza; Palestinian control of 
the airport at Gaza; release of 
3,500 Palestinian prisoners; and 
the start of negotiations on a fi- 
nal settlement between Israel 
and the Palestinians. 

Israel has a wholly contrary 
agenda. Much revolves around 
limiting the autonomy of the 
Palestinian enclaves by buffer- 
zones, limitation on the type of 
arms to he carried by Palestin- 
ian police, pursuit of attackers, 
punishing pcJice wire fired at Is- 
raelis, and no release of pris- 
oners who have killed Israelis. 

If a crisis m the talks does oc- 
cur, it is not dear what the US 
can do about it. Gen Rafael 13- 
tan, the Agriculture Minister, 
says Mr Netanyahu is the first 
Israeli prime minister who is 
“not sucking up to. the Ameri- 
cans”, President Ointon also 
has. an interest in preventing a 


crisis occurring before he feces 
re-election in November. 

The Israeli negotiating team 
will be headed by ll Gea Dan 
Sho mr an and the Palestinian 

Ixxa?Govermneni in the Pales- 
tinian AathoriRAB substantive 
derisions wfl! be taken by Mr 
Netanyahu. An. Israeli analyst 
noted gtoomflythai, as a young 
Israeli diplomat in Washington, 
Mr Netanyahu was first no- 
ticed in 1983 when he wrote ah 
article for the Wall Street Jour - . 

H/y/ at gi ting 1 fort agr g/m CTt with 

Palestinians was not central to 
peace in the Middle East. 
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Two's company: Palestinian girts pass Israeli checkpoint In Hebron yesterday, after Israel ended a 10-day curfew In the city 
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line to Nato 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Russia's maverick security 
chief, Alexander Lebed, wifi 
today begin two days of talks at 
Nato headquarters after ar- 
riving in Brussels on his first 
visit to the West, saying be had 
“new proposals” over the Al- 
liance’s plans to expand into 
Eastern Europe. 

Over the last few weeks, the 
retired general has issued sev- 
eral thunderous warnings 
about the consequences of Nato 
expansion, but be struck a 
more moderate note when he 
prepared yesterday to meet his 
former Cold War foes. . 

He looked forward to a “com- 
plicated but civilised dialogue”, . 
be said, although be added 
that details of his new propos- 
als were for the ears of Javier 
Solana, Nato’s secretary-gen- 
eral, whom he meets today. . 

In recent weeks, Nato has 
been receiving mixed messages 
from Russia, not least because 
Moscow's senior officials tend 
to be more da m n in g at borne 

than they in the West Although 
Russia has consistently op- 
posed Nato’s plans to expand 
into the Eastern bloc, Moscow’s 
has wavered between the con- 
ciliatoxy and the hardline. 

The hospitalised Boris 
\fettsin recently indicated that 
he wants a treaty with Nato 
whidi would govern Russia sre- 





Lpbod: Has new proposals 
fw Kate's expansion east 

lationship with the affiance , 
before it goes ahead wfth ex- 
.paeoston -a suggestion . 

‘ met with approval within Nato. 

And lrisforrignnriniitffiTTfevge- 
ny Primakov, has stressed that 
he does notwamtiieagpansion 
issue to threaten co-operation 
between Russia and the West. 

The defence mfafeidr, Igor 
Rodionov; last w ee k, sug ges ted 
that arms reduction agree- 
ment would bein jeopardyif 

Nato" pressed ahead with its 

plans. He called for the affiance 

to t ransfo rm itself into an in- 
ternational peace-keeping or- 
ganisation, under the UN. 
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The guns 

have 



firing, but 
the war 
goes on 
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Symbol of shame: The entrance to the Dutch battalion HQ at Potocarl recalls the West’s failure to protect Srebrenica’s Muslims Photograph: Robert Fisk 


The place is haunted. The 
mouldering buildings, the bro- 
ken glass, the smashed factories 
in which young Muslims had 
their throats cut just 14 months 
ago stand as mute witnesses to 
savagery. On one factory wall, 
a man wrote his name. 
“EMIR", in capital letters, a 
Muslim name. Probably he is in 
a mass grave down the road. 

At Potocari lies the evidence 
of the West’s shame and hu- 
miliation: a great concrete 
block, partly overgrown but 
still white-painted and bearing 
the clear words: “UN HQ 
DUTCHBAT". The gate lies 
open, the refuse of the Dutch 
battalion - those who stood by 
as the thousands were taken 
away for the slaughter - still lit- 
ters the UN's abandoned 
watch towers, its mess and head- 
quarters offices, its medical 
post and its commanding offi- 
cer's billet. 

And now the Serbs - those 
who will forever be associated 
with the name of Srebrenica - 
have stuffed this terrible place 
with their own refugees, men 
and women and children who 
fled homes in Muslim towns and 
cities in the last days of the 
Bosnian war. 

They did not suffer as the 
Muslims of Srebrenica suffered, 
but the newcomers have no rea- 
son to love the ghosts among 


whom they now live. In a town 
of martyrs, the terror of the 
previous inhabitants has been 
replaced by the pain of Sre- 
brenica's new citizens. And 
when you walk the streets of this 
damp, cold place, you under- 
stand the truth about the Day- 
ton agreement: thal while the 
guns are no longer firing, the 
war goes on. 

The local Serb police do not 
like journalists but we had dri- 
ven to Srebrenica with one of 
those wounded families who beg 
for lifts on every road in Bosnia; 
a sick little girl, her hungry 
mother and a grandmother who 
admitted - half an hour into our 



One year after 
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Yugoslavia. 

. Srebrenica; 


driven out and then we had to 
leave Sarajevo. This place ..." 
and she paused in an uncom- 
fortable way, “well, it's a closed 
sort of place. There’s not 
enough electricity to run the re- 
frigerator. You can't even make 
a cup of coffee. Telephones? 
You must be joking with me. 


‘The factory is infamous. Muslim 
men were shot and a woman raped’ 


, oumey- 
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j - that her brothers had 
)th been shot dead at the front. 
A few minutes later, she added, 
almost as an afterthought, that 
her husband had been killed by 
a shell in Sarajevo. 

The family, of course, were 
Serbs. "How do we know what 
happened here?" the mother 
asked, not entirely honestly I 
thought but as she said, she had 
her own problems. “All our 
friends are scattered. We came 
from Zenica before we were 


Our home is damp all through." 

I felt like saying, but who are 
we to stand on moral ground? 
I felt like saying that the previ- 
ous occupants of their grubby 
apartment must have found it 
damp too. starving there for 
three terrible years before the 
end came and the menfolk 
were taken away forever. But 
the little girl, Nevcna, felt sick 
-she had been travelling all day 
on a cold bus from the Serb 
town of Derventa - so I opened 


the window and stopped the car. 
Through the soft, thick rain, we 
could see the entrance gate of 
the old UN camp at Potocari. 
Here it was - and I recognised 
the exact location from the 
Serb television tape - that 
General Ratko Mladic 
reassured the people of 
Srebrenica that no harm would 
come to them. The barbed wire 
that the Dutch troops laid so 
trustfully around the camp to 
protect, as they naively thought, 
the thousands of terror-strick- 
en Muslims remains, heavy with 
rust, the rags of sheets and 
clothes still flapping mournfully 
in the rain. 

Inside this place of ignominy, 
the wreckage of the UN’s hon- 
our was still intact The watch 
towers stood with UN painted 
on the side - 1 climbed mto one 
and found a heap of Dutch doc- 
uments lying on the floor. The 
main phone-lines were still in- 
tact There were easy chairs and 
benches for the outdoor cafG 
and. just inside the headquar- 


ters, a list of instructions for 
dialling home to Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. The Dutch, 
one couldn't help thinking, 
knew how to look after them- 
selves at Srebrenica. Massive 
concrete slabs, protection 
against Serb shells, remain in 
place around Lieutenant 
Colonel Kerr emails' old of- 
fices. A middle-aged man was 
picking potatoes in a field next 
to the factory. “UNPROFOR," 
he shouted at me and hooted 
with laughter. 

The factory is already infa- 
mous. Here Muslim men were 
shot and here a woman was tak- 
en for rape, and somewhere in 
the factoiy’s dank interior at 
least three women hanged 
themselves. In the narrow town 
- and how claustrophobic it still 
feels, the squalid streets 
hemmed in like a half-opened 
book between the sides of the 
valley and the forests through 
which the Muslims fled in their 
thousands -a few Serb peasants 
were selling cabbage and tooth- 


paste from wooden stands. 
They were grey-faced with add. 
Old men were coughing on the 
frozen balconies of refugee 
shacks, places of thick blue 
smoke from wood fires and of 
dripping roofs. "We don’t know 
what is what,” a girl said when 
I asked her if she understood 


Kosovo capital of Pristina - 
described the sullen despair 
that lay across the town. "Noth- 
ing to do, no future, no life,” she 
sard, and shrugged. I remarked 
that Kosovo had its own prob- 
lems. “Maybe, bu t I want to live 
there," she said. “My father was 

threatened in Sarajevo, that’s 
why we had to come here." And 
would she teach members of the 
Muslim majority in Pristina if 
she stayed in Kosovo? “No "she 
said with a smile. She was not 
a bad woman; she spoke beau- 
tiful En glish, wan tea to talk. But 
there was a blandness about 
what this place meant 

She was like the two giris we 


‘Nothing was said when we were 
killed. We had 20 funerals a night’ 


the enormity of what happened 
here. "The world exaggerates. 
Nobodysaid anything when we 
were lolled. We had 20 funer- 
als a night" And she drew 
heavily on a dirty cigarette. 

The only new building in 
town is a post office where the 
Serbs - despite the words of 
Nevena’s mother - had con- 
nected a set of telephone lines 
to the outside' world A young 
woman refugee from Sarajevo 
- a schoolteacher now in the 


drove towards Bratunac. Here 
it was that the execution squads 
worked through the night in a 
yard. Eveiyone in Bratunac 
must have known. But the girls 
were all ignorance. “Terrible 
things happen in war," one of 
them said, a poor woman with 
a terrible scar on her face about 
which I dared not ask. 

Then there was the army 
muse Who worked at the mili- 
tary hospital at Han Pijesak. In 
the mountains above litis village, 


the Muslims fleeing Srebrenica 
were cut down in their hun- 
dreds, screaming from mortal 
wounds, executed, pleading 
with their friends to kill them 
when their legs and aims were 
tom off by Serb grenades. 
There must have been a lot of 
shooting in these woods last 
year, I said carefully. “Proba- 
bly," she replied She wanted 
history to pass her by. 

Yet ttistoxy is passing us all by. 
The road whose verges were 
once lined with dead men and 
prisoners awaiting execution, 
their dothes scattered over the 
fields, the stre ams scattered 
with men whose throats were 
cut, have been cleansed as 
surely as Srebrenica. 

The highway is marked with 
a new white line, its verges 
neatly trimmed. Hie great 
forests with a thousand shades 
of green sway in the rain, hiss- 
ing with the* wind that moves 
gently down from Nova Kasa- 
ba, the little village where the 
M uslims of Srebrenica were 
lined up in their thousands at 
the execution pits. 

“When I think of what hap- 
pened I don’t feel well," a 
Serb lady, a woman of honour 
who acknowledged privately 
what we both knew to be true, 
“i would not ever want to walk 
in those woods.” 

“None of us would,” i said. 
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The chances are that if the worst should happen, 
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^ ^ ^ Eighties - and the decade's legacy for the Nineties 


So little time, so much 
to do in a wired world 



Ten years on, we can be sure of 
one thing only. The Eighties fiz- 
zled out somewhere during the 
nud-Nineties and this decide 
truly began. 

Ronald Reagan's brain, it 
was dedared officially, was dis- 
integrating and Tony Blair had 
begun his ascent. Those stan-4- 
dard-bearers of Eighties mate- 
rialism -Lynne Franks, yuppies 
and estate agents - fell out of 
favour or became Buddhists. Wb 
were no longer comfortable 
with their conspicuous con- 
sumption, but we grabbed like 
maniacs at their accoutrements: 
mobile phones, fax machines, 
laptops. 

The democralisation of tech- 
nology during The Indepen- 
dent's first decade means more 
of us new live in a worid of in- 
stantaneous communication. It ' 
matters not that we have tittle- 
to communicate 10 each other, 
it matters simply that we can - 
hence those scintillating snip- 

E ets of conversation one over- . 

ears on every journey. “Yes, 
I'm just on the train. We Ve just 
stopped at a junction . 


The rise of this new, imagined 
community of those locked on 
to screens, whether via the In- 
ternet, or kkJs* computer games 
has has fostered a measure of 
concern that we will no longer 
be able to tell reality from fan- 
tasy. 

-- The reality is that there are 
plenty locked out of this infor- 
mation-rich world. They are 
not simply information -poor, 
but poor in the old-fashioned 
sense of not having enough 
money. We have over the last 
' 10 years become, increasingly . 
used to stepping: over bodies, 
huddled in sleeping bags- We. 
have even invented a new label 
for them r- The tJnderclam. 

A wired world has certainly 
blurred the distinctionbetween 
home and work: It has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the 
privatisation of leisure. The 
television is' no longer the 
hearth around which the whole 
family gather. Instead, one chDd 
may be doing her homework on 
her mother's PC, her brotherly * 
lening to CDs and Dad watch- 
ing a video. The family meal to. 



Introducing a week of 
articles and features to 
mark our tenth birthday, 
Suzanne Moore reflects 
on our changing lives in 
a changing society 


has given way to grazing and the 
ping of the microwave. 

Does all this mean we have 
more choice, or are we living an 
atomised existence, deprived of 
■ any sharing, caring feelaqgj? Yes 
and no. Certainiy, tfae fear that 
fuels bar renewd comnutmeiit 
-to community and decency is 
that the whole process of indi- 
vidualisation has gone too far. 
Yet it is possible to see during 
- the last 10 years a quest for the 
collective experience, whether 
it be through dancing in a field 
with thousands of others, going 
to a football match - or even 
grooving to Oasis in the very 
same sports stadium. 

Raves, the rise of the chem- 
ical generation, the ascendan- 


cy of sports, the net-surfers, the 
interest in “new age" con- 
sciousness, as well as environ- 
mental politics, all point to a 
sense of the collective: a col- 
lective that can no longer be 
easily co-opted by the traditional 
ideologies of the left or right 
Whatever pur yearnings 
might be, the overriding narra- 
tive of the past decade is frag- 
mentation. Depending on 
where you stand, either we are 
going through a period of pro- 
found transition or everything 
is just falling apart Either the 
family, our political institu- 
tions, the monarchy - even 
men, the poor things - are on 
their way out, or they are re- 
constructing themselves. 


“Adapt or die" might be a 
suitable motto, though we 
prefer somewhat desperately to 
find scapegoats such as single 
mothers, rather than having to 
face up to some harsh- truths. 
The far-reaching effects of glob- 
alisation have yet to be feh. CXir 
anxieties have surfaced in a 
series of moral panics that have 
attained a momentum all of 
their own. 

We have become so fretful 
about what we are reproducing 
in society that we have projected 
this fear on to our children. The 
young have become, in news sto- 
ry after news story, either in- 
nocent angels or murdering 
devils, although we continue to 
turn away in disbelief from the 
statistics on child abuse. 

Intimacy itself became more 
dangerous once we faced up to 
Aids, yet as one dance record 
put it: “People are still having 
sex.” The overt serialisation of 
our culture continues to ad- 
vance in these post-feminist, 
post-political days. Irony after 
all, remains the over-arching 
aesthetic Or excuse. 


Having detached itself from 
sex as we used to understand it, 
ethical dilemmas abound in 
the sphere of reproduction it- 
self. Having given up on space 
exploration, the final frontier is 
now that of inner space and ge- 
netics. Ws stQl talk of genetic en- 
gineering as though it is of the 
future rather than the present. 
Science continues to vie with 
quasi-mystical explanations 
over the meaning or meaning- 
lessness of life. 

As if in response, culture has 
become more visceral: from 
7b ran nno to Hirst, blood and 
guts are centre-stage. 

Those in work do it harder 
than ever, but more of us now 
talk of the “quality of life", 
which can no longer be defined 
in purely material terms. Stress 
-which used to be the prerog- 
ative of the elite — has been 
slowly democratised. Now, any- 
one can be stressed out. 

We complain that we don't 
kave enough time. So little time, 
rt seems, we can scarcely believe 
that another 10 years have gone 
by. 
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Urban realities 


Tales of 


)AY 


and the 

tower o 


Perhaps more than anything else, 
the towering presence of Canary' 
Wharf in-east London’s docklands 
~symbolises”the 10-year economic 

and social rollercoaster which saw 

tins monument to Thatcherism 
rise from dereliction, go spectac- 
ularly bust, and then return on a 
fresh wave of optimism. 

- The 50-storey tower, centre- 
piece of thc docklands transfor- 
mation, was the most visible 
example of regeneration in max? 
of Britain's inner cities. The tow- 
er, which is now home to The Th- 
dqxdtderd^f&Scindaysdu^v/as 
the result of a . controversial mar- 
ket-led strategy to create a presti- 
gious, development London's 
“tirird eentre”, after the Gtyand 
the West End. Similar schemes, on 
-a smaller scale, were created in 
mostrof Britain’s larger dries. 

/ . The results have been decided- 
ly mf^d There have undoubted- 
• ? beerfbeartening transformations 
in some areas, particularly those 
neat to the former docks in Bris- 
tol, 1 Liverpool and Salford, but 
the failures outnumber the 


successes. While it has proved 
' possible to regenerate areas with 
large swathes of unused land, the 

traditional timer -city estates remain 
a sad testament to the fail tires of 
decades. 

The clearances of the 1960s 
created a new generation of estates 
which, although not called slums, 
are often little different from those 
that were demolished to make 
way for them, except that the type 
of housing - tower blocks rather 
than cramped terraces - is worse 
outside but better inside. Many 
have already been demolished ana 
roar? more would be, if so much 
money had not been taken out of 
local authority housing pro- 
grammes. 

Labour's dominance of the in- 
ner dries meant that urban re- 
generation was one of Mrs 
Thatcher’s obsessions because of 
the challenge it presented. In- 
deed, one of the enduring images 
of the 1980s was Mrs Thatcher 
lacking off her high heels to stalk 
across a derelict site in Stockton on 
Tfees during the 3987 election 


campaign. As she celebrated vic- 
tory at that election, she stood out- 
side Number 10 and declared 
“now to win our inner dries”. 

The Thatcherite model for ur- 
ban regeneration was typically 
confrontational. Existing struo 
tores of local democracy and com- 
munity were ignored. Instead, all 
powerful urban development cor- 
porations were created, gener- 
ously funded and able to take all 
planning decisions without refer- 
ence to the objections of local peo- 
ple. Only private housing was to be 
built. Large model projects were to 
be created by attracting inward in- 
vestment from multi-nationals and 
other big firms, and the weahh 
created l? them would trickle 
down. 

The policy came complete with 
large amounts of money. The Lon- 
don Docklands Development Cor- 
poration, for example, has received 
about £L25bn in grants since its 
creation 15 years ago; about half 
the total allocation for all the de- 
velopment corporations^ fuelling 
criticism that many inner-city 


areas have lost out in favour of the 
prestige projects. 

Certainly, in London's Dock- 
lands, a lot has been built on the 
wasteland of 15 years ago. But 
there has been little real regener- 
ation. A lot of jobs have been at- 
tracted to the new offices, 
subsidised through rate-free peri- 
ods and lax concessions, but ex- 
isting communities have benefited 
little. Most of the jobs, like those 
at The Independent , have been 
displaced from other areas, rather 
than genuinely created. 

Despite all the resources, the 
problems remain. The story of ur- 
ban regeneration is punctuated 
with white elephants and broken 
promises, loo often, policies have 
ignored tiie crucial component - 
people. 

As Peter HaH, Professor of Plan- 
ning at London Umveraty puts it: 
“There can't be any regeneration 
if only 10 per cent of kids in some 
schools arc getting five or more 
GCSEs." 

Christian Wolmar 



Government sweeps 


aside rebels 


on Hong Kong 


From the birth of the Universe to the IRA's almost 
successful bid to murder members of the Cabinet as they 
held a a council of war inside the supposed security of 
Downing Sheet From the banned memoirs of an eccentric 
former spy in a funny hat to minutes of insanity in a 
Berkshire town during which 14 people were gunned 
down. A rich variety of front pages from the East 10 years, 
some driven by toe news, others, such as the graphical 
representation of toe dawning of life, driven by toe 
fevered Imagination of journalists 
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My! 


After the 
pleasure 
came 
the pain 


1 first heard the acronym Aids 
in Dubai, of all places, at din- 
ner with an American woman 
who had brought along her 
subscription copy of Tone mag- 
azine. 

She flipped through the 
pages, found what she was look- 
ing for, told me “John, you'll be 
interested in this” and began to 
read aloud. And as she did ( 
“Virus... cancer... imm une sys- 
tem— gay men... San Francisco- 
mystery... methods of trans- 
mission... fatal”) - 1 fell - and 
this was an instant, instinctive 
recognition - panic, building to 
terror, and something else 
again: a foreshadowing. A 
dread yet certain sense of one 
time terminating and another 
announced. I listened and knew 

- just knew - that my life, and 
countless others, would be... 
derailed. 

Anyway, my American friend 
concluded her recital, pushed 
her Apocalyptic purchase at 
me with an almost triumphant, 
“Well, what do you think about 
that?” And I remember 
being pleased that 1 could an- 
swer with a cool flippancy 1 
did not remotely feel: “Marlene, 
I don't want to think about 
that" 

That was 14 dead friends and 
acquaintances agp. More than 
a lifetime - many lifetimes (mil- 
lions of lifetimes, globally 
speaking). And the thing 1 
didn't want to think about. I 
think about every day. WiLh 
each condom bought. 

Whenever my lover signals 
he's in the mood. As I scan the 
press for medical updates, cau- 
tiously expressed break- 
throughs, for names I might 
know that have gone on ahead. 
Whenever I notice someone I 
know has lost a lot of weight, 
fast. Whenever news of anoth- 
er funeral summons little except 
deja m. 

You had to be there: 1 belong 
to the first ‘Out’, post-liberation 
generation of gay men and our 
existences were meant to be dif- 
ferent. 

We would not be wO fully op- 
pressed. or repressed; sex would 
not be dirty or demeaning or 
dangerous for us. Indeed, we 
would find and defiantly define 
ourselves in sex, in the forbid- 
den pleasures the world called 
our shame. 

Looking back - and looking 
back is difficult, because one is 
tempted to buy the notion of 
earthly taradisc - its easy lo see 
that was always going to be a 
blind alley (one lesson of Aids 

- and yes, contrary to cant. 
HIV and Aids do leach, Ihe vi- 
cious little bastards - is that full 
identity cannot be found sole- 
ly in sex). 

But the exploration was in- 


toxicating, before it turned out 
to be cruel trick of fate. It was 
so exquisitely, historically timed. 
Aids arrived at the pivotal mo- 
ment when gay culture, gay 
politics, gay life were fusing, 
emerging, and its arrival did 
what bigots hatred could not: 
made you feel, for this moment, 
like a filthy little faggot again. 

It was a message most of the 
western media was happy to 
ride, at the beginning, as rates 
of infection grew and people 
you knew were diagnosed and 
died. 

Then, if they lived a year, you 
counted yourself lucky (or un- 
lucky). And, as the pace quick- 
ened, terrible things happened 
inside your head, because no 
one outside your disintegrating 
circle could seem to grasp 
that it was war, fought in the 
trenches with untried drugs 
and experimental therapies, 
and that losing your hard- 
gained loved ones shouldn’t 
be happening, not now. No, 
later, in your fifties, sixties, 
seventies. 

And the primal contradiction 
was literally killing: out of plea- 
sure had come this apparently 
permanent pain. And, it became 
increasingly plain, purpose, of 
a sort. 

If Aids destroyed, it also 
bizarre ly rebuilt It provided in- 
creased visibility, a rallying 
point tilled artists but gal- 
vanised art, made activists out 
of the most unlikely gay men, 
took gay issues and gay rights 
into the heart of political insti- 
tutions. Taught us, in our anger 
and grief, lo demand and bat- 
tle, not ask and waiL 

In short our refusal to be vic- 
tims drove us mainstream, be- 
yond our original ghetto, 
beyond what could have be- 
come siege mentality. 

Aids made many gay men 
take control. And now the word 
is that the latest “inhibitors" 
may render Aids “manageable”, 
further tests permitting. Even 
after so many false dawns, a 
friend feels moved to call and 
say “The nightmare's ending”, 
which is, I tell him, a death-wish 
of another sort. But he's enti- 
tled. 

This February his blood 
proved positive, and though he 
knows, I and many others, have 
grown conflicted, grown crazed, 
grown cold on a certain subject, 
we still don’t want to lose our 
nearest and dearest. So I let his 
optimism splash over me, while 
all the time thinking that night- 
mares never end: some have 
cost too much, changed you too 
radically, for you to quietly let 
them go. . , 

John Lyttle 




Material girl: But today’s fashions place the emphasis on subtlety and quiet sophistication Photograph: Herbie Knott 


shoulders, red lipstick, bhie 
mascara, golxtopper earrings. 
Status dressings was the order of 
the day with designer or looka- 
Uke Chanel, Armani, and Ver- 
sace. Women smelled of power 
and money whether they had 
any or not. The in-your-face 
smell of Opium was all perva- 
sive. 

In 1986, women either 
looked like they had just 
stepped off the set of Dynasty 
with armo ured suits and spike- 
heeled shoes, or out of the 
Madonna fan club, with black 
lace ribbons in their punked-up 
hair, lace tights and a cropped 
top, baring mdr midriff Or they 
would be out jogging in them 
pink and purple shell suits. 

1996, and the shops, from 
The Gap to Jigsaw to Versace 
- perhaps once the most ex- 
cessive label of them all - are 
fall of pared-down suits with 
shoulders that neatly follow 
the line of your own, minim al 
fitted shirts, and basic utility 
shirt dresses. If you don’t wear 
a jacket to worie, if s not the and 
of the world; a cardigan will do 
instead. Excess is ouL Clothes 
whisper rather than scream and 
shout 

Hie subtle scent of CK One 
splashed on from its clear, 
anonymous bottle, is in the air. 
smtTM; dressing stiD exists. But 
in the mid-Nmeties, the post- 
feminist wealthy power women 
don’t need gilt encrusted ar- 
mour to prove thetr strength. In- 
stead, they dpt for a low-key 
Prada uniform. Only those in 
the know can estimate the price 
of a stretch nylon suit at over 
£800. Or the £700 price tag on 
the simple black handbag 
hooked casually over her shoul- 
der. The High Street can copy 
all it likes, but what matters is 
the detail - and above all, the 
cut of the doth. The Prada dub . 
might be much more low-key 
. but it is every bit as didst as the 
Chanel dub of a decade ago. 

The Eighties supexmodd had 


Si 


All dressed up 


breasts, and features that 
locked as t hcM^ toytopI been 

mint -model of the mid-Nmeties 
is flat-chested with natural hair 
and. little make-up. She is as 
unassuming as the clothes. 

In. the years between the 
demise of pneumatic amazon 
and the advent of delicate waif, 
wehave seen skirt hems move 
and down to every conceiv- 
ie length, from miniscule 
thig h-grazer to knee length, 
and down to the ankle; we 
have seen seams on the inside 
of clothes as well as on the out- 
side, with the shredded decon- 
structivism of the early Nineties: 

we have seen exaggerated wom- 
anhood with Vivienne West- 
wood’s bum cages and padded 
busts; and we have seen sports- 
wear increase its stranglehold on 
the way we dress. Lycra has gone 
from being the Eighties mira- 
cle to an everyday ingredient at 
Maris & Spencer. 

The law of designer labels is 
not what it was. while Madon- 
na may have defined the Eight- 
ies for women. Oasis, the lads 
from Manchester with their 
shaggy haircuts and their sporty 
anoraks and trainers, have de- 
fined the mid-Nineties for men. 
The influence of the brothers 
Gallagher has been as strong on 
the way men dress now as the 
A rmani suit ISed tO be. 

Ten years is not quite long 
enough for the trends of 1986 
to be revived. But give it a few 
years and the comeback will be 
mfull swing. Some of the best- 
sellers of 1W56 are already nudg- 
ing their way bade into the 
designer collections. Karl 
Lagerfeld has reintroduced the 
legging at ChaneL And on the 
London catwalks earlier this 
month. Red or Dead brought 
back — you guessed it - the 
shell suit, on sale from next 
spring. 

Tamsin Blanchard 



In 1986, when the first stirrings of the 
Ecstasy generation were surfacing, an 
older, watching world groped for 
terms to describe what it saw. designer 
drag, rave, chemical smile, techno mu- 
sic. 

But those who had actually been 
there at the sweaty birth of acid 
house read these wooden accounts of 
their “fad” and laughed - for they 
knew they were on to something 
quite unlike anything anyone else 
had ever experienced. 

No one will ever be certain why. 10 
years ago. a 70-year-old slimming drug 
and a new kind of music originating 
in Detroit should have ciystalised so 
explosively. A decade so far defined 
by Duran Duran and the discotheque 


had suddenly been overtaken by a 
drug whose possibilities appeared 
limitless. 

This innocuous-looking white tablet 
was seamlessly joining Saturday night 
and Monday morning, in a magical 
world without dress-codes or self-con- 
sdousness. or slow, desperate dances 
around the handbags at 10 minutes to 
two. 

Without, in short, all the pre- 
scribed nasties of prevailing nightlife. 
To be there as the sun came up was 
to be dancing - in every sense - to a 
very different beat 

Warehouse parties and illegal raves 
were taking place everywhere. The 
weekend began with that mysterious 
ritual, the chain of precision-timed 


Rave culture 


phone calls, followed by a convoy ex- 
cursion around the M25, and arrival 
at some strobe-splashed version of 
Utopia in a muddy field near Beck- 
enham. 

Alcohol and chat-up lines were sud- 
denly, hilariously uncool; trainers, Lu- 
cozade and tracksuit bottoms were the 
raver’s love affair. 

It is amazing, now, to recall how re- 
luctant clubs were to get involved. 
Owners took one look at a scene 
founded on an illegal drug and in- 
different to drink, gave it five minutes 
and turned their backs. 

Only a handful, like Manchester's 
Hacienda, gave house a home - and 


although this was starting to chang e 
(the Ministry of Sound, with its 
ground-breaking 24-hour dance li- 
cence, had opened in 1991), it was the 
Criminal Justice Act which 
effectively pulled the scene out of the 
warehouses and installed it on the 
High Street 

Every town in the country, howev- 
er humble, now has at feast one 
dance dub, and a 4am licence is now 
commonplace. In most cities, you can 
dance legally until the following 
lunchtime or beyond. 

Tb all intents and purposes, bouse 
music is modem pop music; Radio 
One fetes DJs like pop stars, Match 
of the Day picks dub classics for its 
theme tunes. Corporate dubbing has 


become a dich£, clubs are market 
“brands". Ecstasy deaths are a fact of 
life. 

But there is nothing much partic- 
ularly special about the Ecstasy gen- 
eration any more. 

The chemical smile is 
neither knowing nor secret - yester- 
day’s revolution has become today’s 
Top of the Pops. This is as much a 
source of sadness to its earliest pio- 
neers as it is to the anti-drug crusaders 
- for what Ecstasy has gained in in- 
stitu tionalisation. it has lost in wide- 
eyed wonderment. 

A decade on, and we are already 
wondering what happens next. 

Decca Artkenhead 



From nuclear family 
to microwave society 


pood for thought: Poverty and social fragnentation have left children increasingly isolated 


Photograph: Craig Easton 


In the past it was simple. Dad went 
oat to work, mum stayed at borne to 
mind the 1.8 children and the {am- 
ity was the cornerstone of society Not 
a nym o r e. Now wo men rush through 
the door at 6pm shouting “Booty Tm 
home”. Instead of a fiunity meal, die 
drildroa have a microwaved snack be- 
fore retiring to their rooms, to com- 
puter screens or MTV. Dad fills in yet 
another form tor the Child Support 
Agency 4$ his 22-year-old stepson 
broods on the days until he turns 25 
and, eligible for fell benefit, can fi- 
nally afford to leave home. 

The family has changed enor- 
mously in a decade. In 1986 there was 

no CSA, no Children Art, no no-fault 
divorce. Fertility treatments wore stiD 
being developed and campaigns for 
fathers’ rights were barely a glint in 
Bob GeldoPs eye. 

More sombrely as The Indqtendeni 
launched, the reality of large-scale 
child abase was yet to emerge, the re- 
form of benefits for young people 
were just about to begin, as was the 

decision by more twentysomethings 
to put off or optont of having their 
own families altogether. As the wild 


Home and hearth 


popularity or Saiusbuiy’s Chicken 
Txkka Masala (for one) attests, one 
of the significant changes of the last 
decade has been that more and 
more people are remaining single. 
One in four households is now some- 
one living alone, and one in fire 
women wOl never hare chOdrea. 

Bat it is the growing band of sin- 
gle mothers that has drawn the 
wrath of the moral right - oq more 
accurately single mothers with “ba- 
bies ou benefit”. For the affluent, sin- 
gle parenthood achieved a certain 
cachet. Ebr those firing on council es- 
tates it became synonymous with 


show a growing polarisation in 
wealth between “work-rich” (dual 
earner) and “work-poor” (no earn- 
er) families. By the end of the decade, 
one in four households - the mqjor- 
ity including children - had in- 
comes of less than half the national 
average. 

Meanwhile, if the Seventies wit- 
nessed the birth of women’s rights, 
the Nineties pot fathers? rights on the 


agenda -a mood caught by Bob Gdd- 
of, who, as be sought custody of his 
three children, announced his de- 
termination to bring “the rights of 
wronged fathers to public atten- 
tion”. Nothing united mfliiant fathers 
so much as the creation of die CSA 
in 1993. While people supported 
the agency in principle, its catalogue 
of errors, held responsible for a trag- 
ic litany of marriage breakups and 
suicides, made it even more unpop- 
ular than the politicians who invented 

it 

While fathers' campaigned for 
their rights, theI989 Children Act 
and '‘no-fault” divorce aimed to put 
the duffs welfare above afl. Children 
can “divorce” their parents, and 
smacking Is likely to become unlaw- 
ful. 

Alter a year that has seen the first 
NHS surrogate birth, the destruction 
of 3,000 frozen embryos, selective 
abortion of a twin and Mandy All- 
wood’s ill-fated pregnancy, wfll the 
test-tnbe supersede the wedding ring 
as a symbol of the famity? 


Glenda Cooper 


1 The weekend | 
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the new 
God of 
Sundays 


“Nowhere lo go, nothing to do, just 
sitting here waiting for the next lot 
of grub to come up.” Tony Hancock's 
vision of the great British Sunday half 
a century ago has changed to a star- 
tling degree . 

Yesterday. Hancock would have 
struggled to finish the newspapers be- 
fore nipping up to Ikca for a quick 
shop, stopping off in the pub for a 
pint and putting a bet on the 3-30 at 
Newmarket. 

John Major's ideal of old maids cy- 
cling to Holy Communion through 
the morning mist had been under fire 
before 1986. but in the last 10 years 
our concept of the weekend has 


altered dramatically, as the remain- 
ing vestiges of Ihe 17S0 Sunday Ob- 
servance Act have been picked apart, 
one hy one. 

While our Sundays have changed, 
so have Saturdays, which now lake 
Sunday's place as the day for loung- 
ing around and recovering from the 
vicissitudes of the week, before the 
7pm dash to buy lottery tickets. In- 
dued. the National Lottery Live has 
become the weekend God-slot. 

Reflected in this is the growth in 
the Saturday newspaper, which 10 
.rears ago was regarded as a pub- 
lishing graveyard. It was The Inde- 
pendent which first put forward 


Saturday as an alternative to the Sun- 
day titles. Since then, the other pa- 
pers have followed suit, snowing 
readers under with lifestyle, review, 
motoring and property supplements. 

\\fes it the shops that killed off 
Sunday? Not completely. Working 
women played their part as did grow- 
ing car ownership and declining re- 
ligious observance, although Church 
of England figures show only a slight 
decline in attendances over the last 
10 years, from 1.167m in 1986 to 
l.OSlm in 1994. 

But shopping did have the single 
greatest effect. Stores had been 
breaking the Sunday trading laws for 


years, but the repeal of the 1950 
Shops Act survived 26 previous at- 
tempts at reform, before finally 
falling victim to Mammon in 1994. 
Then, its main effect was the prolif- 
eration of out-of-town shopping 
centres, likes the massive Metro- 
Centre in Gateshead, and Lakeside 
at Thurrock in Essex. 

Even before the Sunday Trading 
BQ1 passed through the Commons 
with a majority of404 to 174, near- 
ly two out of three adults did shop- 
ping of some kind on Sunday. New 
there are three times as many Sun- 
day shoppers as in the early 1980s.. 

Pub hours were the next target. 


with Michael Howard finally agree- 
ing in 1995 that it was a bad idea for 
drinkers to have to down their pint 
hurriedly at 3pm and wait until 7pm 
before they could legitimately supal- 
cohol again. Partiailarty as so many 
pubs could now show Premier 
League games on satellite television 
during the afternoon. Sunday horse- 
raring and betting were also made 
legal m the same year. 

Still, Ihft puttejn nfthe H ritidi Sah- 

bath has remained largely un- 
changed. The Sunday lunch is still a 
.regular feature in more than two- 
thirds of households, although since 
the -BSE scares, the roast. is Jess 


likely to be beet In Hancock's day, 
as now, the second mast popular pas- 
time was visiting or entertaining 
relatives and friends. Almost pre- 
cisely the same proportion of the 
adult population - around 20 per 
cent -visit a pub or go out for a drink 
However, for any would-be Puri- 
tans who long for the return of such 

days, when all drinking, feasting, 
games and enjoying yourself were 
banned without question, there is still 
one pursuit that the Lords refused 

to make legal last year, when it came 

up for review: public dancing. 

- Glenda Cooper 
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Hot pasties 
and cold 
realities 
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In the late 1970s, during Liv- 
erpool s asto nishing 2l-vear 
nm of success in Europe, a 
friend dragged me - an Ever- 
I onian — kicking and screaming 
across Stanley Park to watch hrs 
team from the Kop. 

At half-time, grudgingly en- 
joymg the match, I sat on the 
terraces to read my prog ram™* 
and was immediately tugged un 
by the hair. “You donTvwmt to 
sit down," he said. 

Seconds later, I was grateful 
for his warning as steaming 
yellow rivulets welled aboirt 
my feet. This was how football 
supporters used to be treated. 
When you have 16^00 people 
crushed together on a concrete 
bank, when there is only one 

rmoll not . 1 . 1 * 
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v. uiubu auu wucil rel- 
ating to those few urinals involves 
^Jigbting through hordes of beer 
..wellies, what can you expect? 

Years later, in 1989, that 
same friend found himself 
pinned, straining for breath, 
against a barrier at Sheffield 
Wednesday's ground, Hillsbor- 
ough, as the man standing next 
to him, and 95 others, died. 

He survived, but he doesn’t 
go to football matches any- 
more. Which is a shame, be- 
cause since those terrible times, 
since the day in 1985 when 56 
people died in the Bradford fire 
disaster, since the day in the 
same year when 39 people per- 
ished at Heysel, and since the 
day when the Hillsborough vic- 
tims, were packed tighter than 
sardines behind cruel, unyield* 

: — , steel fences, football has re- 
truly changed. 

Not everyone likes the 
changes, but most people do. 
Those that can afford it, that is. 
For as stale pork pies and luke- 
warm cups of Bovril have been 
replaced by corporate dining 
and Champagne, so too have 
standing tickets at a fiver a time 
creen superseded by seats at any- 
thing up to £25. 

We first began to be treated 
like human beings after the 
publication of Lord Justice 


This sporting life 


Taylor's report into the H5Us- 
borough disaster; which brought 
m all-sca ter stadiums. Those 
that loved the culture of the ter- 
races howled, but there was no 
gomg back; that much, at least, 
was owed to those who died. 

We may not all have liked 
hari ng to sit down at -firw, bat 
sitting didn’t just m«»n yon 
bent your knees mid put your 
backside on a seat. Suddenly, 
there was an entire culture 
change. Once you aTlnr***^ 
someone a space, gave them a 
number, ticketed them proper- 
ty. they became a customer, not 
just an anonymous face in a 
huge crowd. 

There are still people who 
nke add pasties, just as there are 
people who tune into Motchof 
the Day to watch Jimmy H3L 
But face it, you're in the mi- 
nority. The injection of money 
has benefited the average sup- 
porter, too. Not financially — 
how can a 300 per cent increase 
in admission charges be bene- 
ficial? — but those who sdQ 
go get decent surroundings, 
clear views, dean toilets . . . 
respect. 

in Lord Taylor's report, he 
said the clubs should not use 
ground improvements as an 
excuse to increase admission 
prices, particularly since more 
than £130m has been made 
available by the Football Thist 
as a result of a drop in the foot- 
ball pools levy. 

Thousands complain that 
they can no longer afford to go 
to matches; a recent Premier 
League survey showed that ac- 
tive supporters spend an aver- 
age £60 a week on following 
their team. 

Srifi, as Brian dough said to 
a sheepskin-coated interviewer 
in 1973: “YcmJot have a choice. 
You either paywhat you do now 
and get nowt, or yon pay a for- 
tune and get the krt.” 



The magic 
of television 
- and Mr 
Murdoch 


Steve Boggan Frisky business; HUfborough and HeyseJ fed to tighter security, as well as flashy new stands Photograph; Tom Pilston 
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Ten years ago, the Baker fam- 
ily could sit bark and watch from 
the comfort of their home in 
Acacia Avenue as hundreds of 
thousands of jobs disappeared 
in the old, heavy industries. 

Edward Baker, the 45-year- 
old head of the household, was 
shocked by the violent dashes 
between pickets and police out- 
side Rupert Murdoch’s plant in 
Wapping, east London. 

But for the inhabitants of 
Acacia Avenue these were sim- 
images on the television, 
jeir futures were mapped out 
and secure. Mr Baker, an ac- 
countant, had become finance 
Ltorector at a dotting company. 
>u *His wife had no need to work 


& 


Work 


and occupied herself with char- 
ity. Their 17-year-old daughter 
was a trainee cashier in a high 
street bank and their 18-year- 
old son was about to go to uni- 
versity to read economics with 
a career as a manager ahead. 

Since those days of content- 
ment and security, the family 
has suffered a substantial 
change in its fortunes. 

Ttoo years ago, the textiles 
group where Mr Baker bad 
been employed since he grad- 
uated from his college of ad- 
vanced technology 25 years ago 
completed a “restructuring pro- 
gramme" and he . was made 


redundant He has failed to se- 
cure a permanent job. As a self- 
employed financial consultant 
he has, however, completed 
several shoit-texm contracts. 

Thousands of others were al- 
most certainly in the same boat 
the number of self-employed in 
the economy as a whole rose 
from 2.7 million to 32 million 
between 1986 and 1996. 

As Edward worked at home, 
Emily, his wife, discreetly did a 
little light domestic work for a 
friend for a small but regular 
payment (un taxed) but now 
works part-time at a ladies’ 
outfitters and performs ad hoc 
secretarial work for a solicitor. 

She is in good company. The 


number of people with second 
jobs between 1986 and 1996 has 
increased from 823,000 to 
1,284,000 -a rise of 56 per cent 

At the same as her father, 
Anne Baker also lost her job, 
when the bank closed her 
branch. A year before she left 
the bank, management had 
moved her from behind the 
counter to work in an open area 
where she dispensed advice 
and received commission for the 
financial products she sold 
rather than a fixed salary. Then 
she was shown the door. 

Ms Baker has since been a 
receptionist for a hotel, work- 
ing b e tw ee n 730am and 930am 
and 5pm and 7pm. In the 


economy as a whole, the num- 
ber of part-time workers grew 
from 5 million to 6.4 million - 
an increase of some 25 per cent. 

Andrew, her brother, left 
university and became a trainee 
manager with a large engi- 
neering company. He has re- 
mained with it but many of his 
contemporaries have been 
made redundant and he is un- 
certain about his future. In 
fact employment in manufac- 
turing during the decade slid 
from 52 million to 4.6 million, 
a drop of 12 per cent Employ- 
ment in the service sector has 
increased from 13.7 million to 
15.9 milli on - up 16 per cent 

Mr Baker senior believes he 


is about to secure a post now 
that the recession has ended - 
£15,000 for a six-monthly re- 
newable contract - rather than 
the £50,0000 per annum he 
earned as a finance director. 
The job is with a much small- 
er, younger business, designing 
computer software packages. 

Many other employers had 
turned him down. Largely, he 
thought because they were 
looking for someone much 
younger. He is 55, and many of 
his contemporaries who at- 
tended a “job dub" provided by 
the state employment service 
have simply given up. 

Barrie Clement 


Tfcn years ago, when The 
Independent helped to break the 
mould of national newspaper 
publishing in the UK, the 
pwa influential man in the 
British media was Rupert 
Murdoch. 

Tbday, whether in newspa- 
pers or ia the fast-growing 
television market, he remains, 
by far, the most powerful me- 
dia baron of all. 

Tire decade has been a tes- 
timony to (be power of (he 
media, and the power that ac- 
crues to those who control it. 
Whether by breaking the unions 
through the controversial move 
to Wapping - a watershed that 
helped make The Independent 
possible- why launching an ag- 
gressive price war in 1994, sap- 
ping the strength of every 
newspaper title in an attempt 
to see off the competition, 
Mr Murdoch has set the 
agenda. 

More recently, it has been the 
television industry that has seen 
the fastest changes, and again 
Mr Murdoch is at centre stage. 
The Broadcasting Act of 1990 
was the ultimate Thatchcrile 
policy; long-lived franchises, 
not least the world-famous 
Thames Television, found they 
could not hold on to their fran- 
chises in the auction system (hat 
awarded them to the highest 
bidder. 

Thames fell to Michael 
Green's Carlton Communica- 
tions, while Lord Hollick's me- 
dia empire ended up with two 
southern licences, Anglia and 
Meridian. 

The Act also spurred the 
growth of commercial radio, 
one of the British media’s suc- 
cess stories ever since it was re- 
leased from its “pirate" status 
by the Conservatives two 
decades ago. 

In the past 10 years, com- 
mercial local radio has blos- 
somed into the fastest growing 
advertising medium of all. Just 
under 200 radio stations vie 
for listeners. But as the indus- 
try had made its great leap for- 
ward, there has emerged a fresh 
challenge - the growth of the in- 
tegrated commercial radio 
chains. 

Just bow local can stations be 
if they are owned by one of the 
big regional groupings - GWR 
or Emap, for example - which 
increasingly insist that local 
affiliates accept centrally pro- 
duced programming? 

In commercial radio as in so 
many other sectors, the prolif- 
eration of services has been fol- 
lowed by concentration with the 
big players snapping up the 
small. There has been similar 
pressure towards amalgama- 
tion in the the BBC's local and 
regional sendees. 


Our media 


The driving force of innova- 
tion in broadcasting in the past 
decade however has been satel- 
lite television, about which at 
the start industry grandees had 
been complacent and dismis- 
sive. 

When Mr Murdoch launched 
Sky Television in 1989, he 
had only one channel, and 
spent freely to combat the com- 
petitive threat from British 
Satellite Broadcasting, the blue- 
hloodcd, “serious” company 
with backers that included 
Pearson. 

The two competing systems 
launched a debilitating war, 
and both began to lose serious 
money. Baroness Thatcher al- 
lowed them to merge, waiving 
all licence considerations and 
handing Mr Murdoch the 
satellite monopoly. 

And still the' traditional 
broadcasters ignored him. 
Multi-channel television would 
never take off in the UK, they 
said. Viewers were too used to 
high-quality programmes for 
mass audiences. 

Who would pay Mr Murdoch 
a subscription fee to watch 
niche channels and second-rate 
imports? 

Mr Murdoch bad an answer, 
of course, in the form of the hig 
Hollywood movies and the best 
that football (and other sports) 
had to offer. 

As it happens, millions did 
want to watch his service - 3.8 
million via satellite today, with 
1.4 million more on cable. 
BSkyB now makes £9 a second 
in profits and has already be- 
come the country’ s 16th largest 
company. 

One in four UK households 
receives more channels than the 
four offered by terrestrial 
broadcast television and the 
proportion is set to grow to half 
by the turn of the century, dri- 
ven by the slow but relentless 
growth of cable. 

Mr Murdoch made the 
biggest multi-channel bet, and 
-called the odds impeccably. As 
a result, it is he who earned 
the lion’s share of the £lbn 
we spent on cable and satell- 
ite television in the last year 
alone. 

In newspapers, his grip is no 
less fierce. Newspapers may be 
a gently declining industry, 
slowly but inexorably losing 
readers. Yel readers have not 
tost the newspaper habit, and 
with the exception of Today 
and a few ill-starred new 
launches, there have been no 
casualties since The Independent 
was launched so successfully 10 
years ago. 

Mathew Horsman 
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In George OrwelFs 1984 , Winston 
Smith walks into a pub to find one 
“prole” yefling at another: “Can’t you 
bleeding well listen to whatl say? I 
tell yon no number ending in seven . 
ain't won for over 14 monthsT 
In 1996 Mr Smith could probably 
wft into any pub on Saturday af- 
ternoon to bear th e same thing. 
From mid-afternoon onwards people 
queue impatiently in comer shops and 
mobile phones bnazwtth requester* 
, -have yon got them yet?” until at 
730pm when the nation gathers 
. around its television sets. • 

, It is not flie measured foires offiig 

: ' ^Brother; bat the MfhtfftG'j'U 
Be Them. Since its birth k 

- ber 1994, the National Lottery has bad 

an impact far greater than evento 
' most ardent champions wold bare 

!_.j Con uwA millions piCK 
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Jackpot junkies 


Hmaires since It started- net least 
of its directors who have picked up 
faugebomuea. 

Reports predict that the lottery Is 
set to boost the economy by creating 
more than 110,000 jobs within the 
next five years as many large lottery- 
funded projects geiumkxway, . 

But it has made enemies too, not 
least of Britain’s £900m pools ia- 
dustrfc which has announced a sig- 
nificant fall in business. There ace 
suggestions tint 0£00 jobs have so 
far been tost in pods, offeourse bet- 
ting and bingo companies. 

And although 25 per cent of the 
proceeds from tickets is earmarked 
fin- charities, it is from them that the 
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Sinwbleto deride 

the lottery as hero or villain^unone 


•Hie National 
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Lottery has created over 200 mu 


They say timNtokmal Lottay Instants 
gcratehcardslias removed a Incxnttrc 
way of raising money and that many 
charities -and their recipients -are 
suffering as » result. 

The lottery has turned ga mbl i ng 
into a national pastime, encouraging, 
for example, women - who traffi- 


tiohally shunned the bookmakers’ 
world of greyhounds and racing - to 
bet on an immense scale. An esti- 
jnated L5 motion people in Britain 
are now “problem gamblers”, ac- 
cording to a Home Office report 
Hie lottery has thrown up a choice 
selection of heroes and villains. The 
discovery that the first retipient of the 
£17 An rollover was Asian turned 
tabtoidcongrgtnlatiohsmtohead&ies 
such as -He bad £18m in the bank 
jet he haggled over a suit from Bur- 
tons”. Thhloids have a whole new 
source (d material in winners -about 
whom er- girM ri en ds, workmates and 
partsfirhave fined ap to dish the dirt 
It was £65xn winner Lee Ryan who 
perhaps summed up the spirit of the 
age. Sentenced to 18 months for 
handling jtdca cars, on Ms release 
he disappeared into his £Xm mansion, 
ghostwrote bis fife story, became the 
magnanimous subject of a “kiss and 
telT and has not ruled out the pos- 
sibility of farther jafl sentences be- 
cause “you can never say never". 



Jojo Moyes The big question: Corporate downsizing has made us air less secure at work 
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Man and machine 


Caught in 

the Net, 



the Web 


In the past lOyears, we have unconsrions- 
1 y taken EM Raster’s imprecation - “only 
connect” - very seriously. 

A decade ago, onhrafiswmifiayand aca- 
demic scientists and experts knew wbai (he 
Internet was. Hardly anybody had a PC at 
borne, andnot that many more could boast 
one cm their desk. Mobile telephones were 

piesmxnxzzidcfs (one could easily afford 
them, the other amid easily lift them). Sci- 
ence was stfflstrogglmg to turn the concepts 
of genetic engineering into processes. Even 
the brightes t s ci en tists had only jost realised 
bow you coukf use a Drivel laboratory tech- 
nique called polymerase chain reaction 
(PCR) on hair and bloo&samples found at 


the scene of crimes. The result - in 1987 - 
was DNA fingerprinting, now used regularly 
in trials. 

. Computers and telecommunications, the 
keys to connection, have been the decade’s 
two fastest-growing industries. The launch 
last year of Microsoft's Windows 95 software 
received more publicity than that of my car, 
fibn or rocket. AH for a program which did 
nothing radically new. Except baring it, and 
using it, made people feel they belonged to 
the emerging information aristocracy. 

Paradoxically, while becoming linked up, 
we have created a world in which we are 
much less tied down, and where the idea of 
— " bas almost ceased to have meaning, 
anybody can now afford a mobile 


phone of pager, and use them anywhere 
across large reaches of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

But connection carries a penalty, there is 
no escape. You may be walking in a moun- 
tain range when your phone or bleeper goes 
off: the office, the boss, your spouse, your 
best friend wants you. Less the global village, 
more the global telephone box, with every- 
one crammed in as if for a student jape. 
Whatever happened to time off? And what- 
ever happened to the space between places, 
and being out of reach? 

The opening up in 1991 of the Internet 
to commercial and domestic users around 
the world has been another destroyer of efis- 
tanc s. With the World Wide Web, anywhere 
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is just as far away as your screen. Wb don’t 
need to wait for a postman to arrive at the 
door; we can jack our laptop computer into 
a telephone socket, wherever we find one (or, 
failing that, use our mobile phone) and scan 
our e-mail, which might have a song or a short 
film attached, fire off notes, “chat” to peo- 
ple in other places, other time zones. As was 
once said (disparagingly) of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, “There's no ‘there’ there". The 
same is true, though without the negative 
connotations, about the Internet. 

Communications and computers are also 
demolishing the idea of a “workplace”. You 
don’t need a head office if you carry your 
talents in your head and a mobile phone in 
your pocket Plumbers and drug dealera were 




among the first to realised this. The middle 
classes have been slower to catch on. Work, 
and the workplace, are changing, now that 
we can do more things at once. 

Science has changed our perceptions of 
ourselves, loo. A technique called PCR, 
which makes multiple copies of any tiny strip 
of DNA, bas revolutionised our ability to un- 
derstand ourselves by making it possible to 
sec the functions of individual genes. Do our 
genes cany our destiny? Should a mother 
be allowed to demand an abortion on the 
basis that her child carries genes that might 
lead to disease? In our networked world, such 
decisions can never be made alone. 

Chartes Arthur 
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(stand no more: Whether we tike it or not, the Channel Tunnel links us forever with our continental cousins 
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Ironies of the tie that binds 
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It is one of the enduring ironies of the 
post decade that Margaret Thatcher, 
despite her antipathy towards both Eu- 
rope and railways, initiated the con- 
struction of a Channel Tunnel to link 
us with Europe by rail. The tunnel, 
which finally opened in 1994, is the 
biggest change since the Victorians be- 
gan laying railways across Britain or air 
became a viable method of transport. 

The traditional British reserve in em- 
bracing innovation means that its full 
impact has yet to be felt, but the con- 
sequences go way beyond the realms 
of transport Wc have a physical link 
with Europe, ensuring that the polit- 
ical debate on our relationship with the 
European Union starts from a 


Green 
tide just 
ebbed 

away 


Mother Earth 


A great green wave swept through 
the late 19S0s. It dragged politicians 
and the media in its wake, boosted 
membership of Greenpeace and 
Friends of the Earth and deposited so- 
called 'environment friendly' products 
all over supermarket shelves. Opin- 
ion polls showed threats to the envi- 
ronment were at the lop of people’s 
list of concerns. 

But it all proved unsustainable, to 
use a favourite word of the green 
movement. The wave began to collapse 
soon after house prices did and con- 
tinued to fade as the recession deep- 
ened: negative equity and mounting 
employment gave people more im- 
mediate worries. The Green Party', 
which won 15 per cent of the vote in 
the 1959 European Parliament elec- 
tion. became an irrelevance and re- 
mains one to this day. 

There was a brief, glorious reprise 
in 1 992 with (he Rio de Janeiro Earth 
Summit, a giant gesture of an event at- 
tended by nearly 200 presidents and 
prime ministers which produced many 
declarations of good intent. For an en- 
tire fortnight the environment was right 
at the top of the news agenda before 
sliding away once more. 

Vet there has been an underlying 
shift in our lives- Unleaded petrol has 
become the norm. We recycle more; 
taking old newspapers, cans and bot- 
tles down to the banks is no longer a 


different point- Eurotunnel may be just 
about bankrupt, but the Tunnel will 
bind us psychologically to Europe in 
a way that Baroness Thatcher did not 
appreciate. 

While the infrastructure projects are 
the most visible signs of change in the 
past decade, lory policies have trans- 
formed the transport structure of the 
UK. 

The bus industry has been deregu- 
lated and privatised, resulting in city 
centres being crowded with ageing bus- 
es competing for the lucrative routes 
while many suburban and rural areas 
now find themselves without a bus ser- 
vice. And rail privatisation has meant 
that British Rail is soon to become as 


The tunnel vision 


much a part of history as the LNER 
or the LMS. 

The full impact of rail privatisation 
has also yet to be felL So far it has re- 
sulted only in new logos and a hiatus 
in investment and a proper assessment 
of whether the costly upheaval has been 
worthwhile will have to wait until the 
end of the decade at least. 

In terms of transport, though, there 
is a development which wall have a larg- 
er impact on our lives in the years to 
come than the Channel Tunnel or fail 
privatisation. It is the sheer growth in 
the amount of travel which we all un- 
dertake. 
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minority middle class activity. Indus- 
try' and local councils arc having to im- 
plement two major environmental 
bills enacted during the past six years. 

Protecting the planet also costs 
each family several hundred pounds a 
year more than it did in 1986, after ac- 
counting for inflation. Water bills have 
risen to finance major improvements 
in sewage and drinking water treat- 
ment New cars arc more expensive 
partly because they have catalytic con- 
verters. The duty on petrol grows by 5 
per cent per annum because the Gov- 
ernment wants us to drive less and curb 
pollution (and it also needs the extra 
revenue). Even the 8 percent VAT on 
domestic energy was justified, uncon- 
vincingly, as an environmental measure 
aimed at discouraging wasteful con- 
sumption of fossil fuels, the main 
cause of global warming. 

All of these things are much more 
than mere consequences of the high 
priority the environment had seven 
years ago. Altitudes and understand- 
ing have changed for good among a 
substantial chunk of the population. 
Most people, even highly educated 


We are becoming a more and 
more mobile society. Whereas 10 
years ago, each of us travelled on av- 
erage 5,300 miles per year on land, now 
wc cover 6.500. an increase of IS per 
cent. For air transport, the growth fig- 
ures are even higher. Last year, there 
were nearly 102 million journeys by 
people arriving or departing on in- 
ternational flights, exactly double the 
1985 figure. 

There are many reasons for the in- 
crease in transport, but it is largely' as 
a result of the fact that since the Sec- 
ond World War. planning has been cen- 
tred around the needs of motorists 
rather than pedestrians. 

As more and more houses, as well 


as superstores, leisure centres and of- 
fices, are built on the fringes of towns, 
a car is usually needed to get to them 
The Government allowed the large su- 
permarket companies carte blanche to 
Utter the countryside with barely a 
thought for the transport problems this 
would bring in its wake. Now, politi- 
cians, even the Tories, have realised 
that in a small counity such as Britain, 
it is impossible to expand the capaci- 
ty of the road network to meet the 
demand, and suddenly bicycles 
have become the rage, with ministers 
donning helmets to show the way. 

Christian Wolmar 


Time and motion 
for body and soul 


Road to ruin: Protests against the Mil and the Newbury bypass 
united thousands behind a common cause Photograph: Brian Harris 


ones, could not explain the different 
man-made causes of ozone holes and 
climate change but they still sense that 
we ought to at least think about alter- 
ing our lives. While only a few per cent 
of Briloos have made significant vol- 
untary changes many more, perhaps 
most, see road building, out-of-town 
shopping centres and car use as con- 
troversial and troubling. That could not 
have been said ten years ago. 

As the economy strengthens and 
people feel more secure and prosper- 
ous in their persona] lives their fears 
for the environment we share are 
growing once more. The big domestic 
issues are now traffic, house-building 
in the countryside (a great construc- 
tion boom is gathering) and the need 
to reform the Common Agricultural 
Policy so that farm subsidies do less 
harm to what remains of our wildlife. 
The countryside continues to be swal- 
lowed up by urban sprawl and nature 
is still in retreat, but Britain’s air, rivers 
and seas are certainly cleaner than they 
were in 1986. 

Nicholas Schoon 


She was the gatekeeper to the National 
Health Service and traditionally a bit 
of a dragon. Her sole aim was to keep 
you from your doctor unless, she de- 
cided, it really was life and death. 

But the surgery receptionist of to- 
day has been transformed; her worst 
tendencies tempered by the “Have a 
Nice Day” mentality that has fol- 
lowed the metamorphosis of patients 
into consumers. 

The receptionist is now a “facilita- 
tor" to Che brave new wodd of the mod- 
ern. primary healthcare- led health 
service, with its bright, attractive wait- 
ing rooms, and play-areas for children; 
where the dog-eared copies of ancient 
Readers Digest's have been replaced 
by last week's copy of Hello, and where 
your medical records rarely go miss- 
ing because they are held on computer. 

Family doctors have changed too; 
jettisoning their paternalistic attitudes 
to deal with the new breed of patient 
who has been empowered tty the ex- 
plosion of healthcare information in 
the last decade and the Patient s 
Charier. GPs are also more powerful 
and self-confident, and less in thrall of 
consultants; they hold the purse strings 
and hospitals are desperate for busi- 
ness in the internal market created tty 
the NHS changes. 

Of course, an appointment with your 
GP is as difficult to come by as it was 
in 1986 - marginally less difficult than 
finding a dentist willing to treat you on 
the NHS - and rarely available with 
the GP you want when you are ilL The 
“drop-in" appointment system no 
longer exists except for emergencies, 
and routine night-calls are likely to fol- 
low suit 

But vour GP may not be the first 
port of call anyway. Now there is the 


Health of the nation 


practice nurse or nurse practitioner, 
an American innovation designed to 
reduce doctors’ working hours. She 
(99 per cent are women) can conduct 
on initial examination, monitor long- 
term treatments, prescribe certain 
drugs, order X-rays, carry out smear 
tests, take samples, give injections and 
stitch wounds. 

The practice nurse has also as- 
sumed responsibility for health edu- 
cation and preventive care, a 
fundamental plank of the Govern- 
ment's Health of the Nation strategy 
which articulated a realisation that 
stopping people becoming sick was as 
important as treating them when they 
did. And persuading them to lake re- 
sponsibility for their own health would 
also be cheaper in the long-run. 

National screening programmes - 
the first in the world - for breast and 
cervical cancer have been a pioneer- 
ing venture but doubts over their real 
value and cost-effectiveness are still be- 
ing raised Detecting more cancers may 
not in itself save lives, instead it will 
be the specialist centres set up to de- 
liver the screening and staffed by ex- 
perts which have the greatest impact 
m improving every aspect of the treat- 
ment and management of a disease. 

Hospitals too have undergone some 
cosmetic changes and are, on the 
whole, nicer places to be sick in than 
they were 10 years ago. And even if 
they are not, you will be spending far 
less time in them anyway. Pressure on 
beds and more effective drugs and sur- 
gical techniques have cut the average 
stay by as much as a week. 

Liz Hunt 


Market forces at play in the blackboard jungle 


When the first edition of 77jt’ Indepen- 
dent was hitting the streets, so were the 
teachers. A decade ago. the two biggest 
teaching unions were involved in a bit- 
ter dispute over pay which was to spur 
the Government on to sweeping reform 
of the entire education system. 

A child starting school in the autumn 
of 1 9S6 would not have crossed a pick- 
et line to get to his classroom, but his 
teacher would probably have headed 
home at 4pm precisely. The pupil 
would have been unlikely to be in the 
school football team because “Sir" was 
refusing to supervise extra-curricular 
activities. 

The class of ’86 did not always wear 
a uniform, and its teacher did not always 
wear a lie. Streaming and setting were 


rare and the comprehensive ideal 
reigned supreme. Unfettered by the de- 
mands of die National Curriculum and 
testing, a class was free to spend extra 
lime on a topic its pupils were enjoying. 

It would be a mistake, though, to 
imagine that the tnid-Eightics were the 
educational equivalent of Sixties' “free 
love". Relationships between staff and 
pupils were more formal than they are 
now. Corporal punishment had only 
just been abolished, and teachers were 
far more authoritarian figures. But 
teachers did not feel, as they do now, 
under a new inspection system, that 
their every move was being scrutinised 
and that their performance was being 
judged by results. 

The Nineties are the age of com- 


petition. Competition between schools 
for pupils, competition for sponsorship, 
competition to come top of the exam 
league tables, competition between 
pupils for places at the best schools. 

The National Curriculum, testing, 
local management and increased 
parental choice have changed the at- 
mosphere beyond recognition. Where 
the educational establishment used to 
loathe any hint of commercialism, it 
is slowly learning to embrace it. 

loday, a pupil’s first image of school 
may be the smart new logo over the 
door. Inside the polished lobtty stands 
a besuited headteacher bearing a 
glossy brochure all about the school 


and waiting to shake his parents' 
hands. The child is likely to be in uni- 
form, even in a comprehensive. 

In the classrooms, this new slickness 
tends to evaporate. There are more 
pupils per teacher, less money to 
spend on maintenance, and work- 
sheets instead of textbooks. An iron 
grip is kept on budgets, which schools 
now manage themselves. Pupils are un- 
der intense pressure to do well in na- 
tional tests which stan at seven. Setting 
and streaming are more common, 
and primary school teachers are more 
likely to stand at the front and lecture 
than supervise group work. 

In 1986, many schools did not wet- 
come daytime visits from parents. 
Now, they encourage them - up to a 


point. Staff need all the volunteer help 
they can get. with reading, hind-rais- 
ing and lifts to school sports matches. 
But teachers still do not welcome in- 
terference from newly empowered 
parents who believe that they know 
what is best for their children. 

And when the class of 'S6 reach high- 
er education in another three years, 
what will they find? More of the 
samc, but with knobs on. School class 
sizes may have grown, but with uni- 
versity expansion, tutorial groups have 
ballooned. The logos, smart suits and 
glossy brochures are there loo, but the 
contrast between this and the pover- 
ty in which students often live is acute. 

Fran Abrams 
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Helpless grief and anger of city that ' 
never walks alone 


mm 





There seemed to be a disaster evey month in that 

** . ,at L 1988 and early 1989 - Names * 

towns that had largely been anonymous - Lockerbie, 

as nouns. Lockerbie 

!° nger a border town but an act of terrorism 

PCOp,e ‘ .^f^worth was everyone’s worst 
nightmare - a passenger jet crashing on a motorway. 
Commuters travelling to work ended up dead at CUphant 
Junction inside the mangled wreckage of one of Britain's •’ 
worst rail crashes. And live on Saturday afternoon 

IfrSri ****** Hillsborough 

unfold - football fans dying, caged in like animals. 
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Dublin summit: Monetary union on course and reforms to enable expansion planned as officials discuss fiscal ‘nuclear deterrent’ 

Britain faces 
£700mEUfine 


KATHERINE BUTLER 

Dublin 

DIANE COYLE 

European Union leaders have 
renewed their pledge to sign an 
ambitious new treaty over- 
hauling the structures and pow- 
ers of the EU by the middle of 
next year. 

Meeting in Dublin at the 
weekend, they reaffirmed their 
com mitm ent to wrapping up a 
deal on treaty reforms to meet 
the c h a l lenge of expansion east- 
ward, in time for a June 19 97 
deadline they set in Florence 
earlier this year. 

Restatement of their deter- 
mination to stick to the time- 
table will hardly discourage 
speculation that Franco-German 
ambitions for political integra- 
P boo are being scaled down, to 
concentrate minds on prepara- 
tions for the launch of monetary 
union in 1999 and to avoid a pro- 
tracted battle with Britain, 

But in public at any rate, John 
Major's fellow leaders were at 
pains to insist that the reforms 
they want entered in the treaty, 
to be signed in Amsterdam 
□ext summer, are any thin g but 
cosmetic. Brushing aside the 
British Prime Minister's latest 
objections, they moved closer to 
agreement on incorporating a 
legal commitment to tackling 
unemployment in the revised 
treaty, while the French and 


German premiers spoke of 
growing consensus bn the need 
to strengthen the EU’s forei gn 
policy and its powers to dea] 
with crime, drugs and terrorism. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany dismissed as “ab- 
surd" sueeestionx that he was 


_ . to accept any slack- 

ening in the pace cif reforms. His 

remarks last week on a possible 
“Maastricht 3" negotiation, to 
come after the current round of 
treaty talks, were widely inter- 
preted as a signal of his accep- 
tance that the drive to deepen 
political integration will have to 
be pul on the back burner. 

Mr Major listed defence, the 
common fishing policy. Britain’s 
opt out from the social chapter 
and measures to tackle unem- 
ployment as the areas where 
Britain could veto progress In 
the treaty talks. However he 
confirmed that Britain would 
continue to play a full part in ne- 
gotiations about the single cur- 
rency. 

The Germans have won the 
intellectual battle over the sta- 
bility pact, originally proposed 
by Finance Minister, Theo 
WaigeL Officials are negotiat- 
ing details of the pact, that wiQ 
ensure that governments keep 
a tight rein on their budgets af- 
ter they join the single currency. 
The Germans have proposed 
fines for countries whose deficits 
exceed the 3 per cent of Gross 


I)omesic ^odnet crilng set fiy 
the Maastricht treaty. 

The fines are intended to act 
as the fiscal equivalent of a un- 
clear deterrent. The proposed 
levels are high enough to ensure 
that members would go all out 
to stay under the limn. 

Although stiD under debate, 
there is Ekdy to be a fiat rale fine 
for passing the 3 per cent level, 
plus a component for every ex- 
tra percentage point of GDP by 
which revenues fall short of ex- 
penditures. Up to a ceiling . The 
proposed structure is like 


plus a perce ntag e of the amount 
overdrawn. 

For the UK or Italy, the lev- 
el of fine being discussed is 
about £700m, plus £700rc for 


fixe government was in 
red. For a bigger economy 
like Fiance it wonld be ap- 
proaching £lbn initially plus 
£1 bn for every percentage point 
of deficzL Hie figures are equiv- 
alent to 0.1 per cent of GDP. 

Fines on mis scale are likely 
to be acceptable to potential 
Emu members as long they are 
never be incurred in practice. 
The principle of a stability pact 
is nevertheless accepted by po- 
tential members of the angle 
currency, all of whom recognise 
the importance of reducing 
their deficits relative to the size 
of their economies. 


Professor’s dogged pursuit 
of truth brings justice 


It's not easy being an investiga- 
tive journalist caught in the 
^limelight of success. No matter 
JPhav 


low satisfactory the pi; 

i 101 


(audits 

from public and peers for a job 
well dime, the resulting high pro- 
file makes doing the job tricky. 

“You can’t sneak up on any- 
body," lamented David Protess, 
a journalism professor at Chica- 
go’s Northwestern University 
and advocacy journalist who 


Local hero 

David Protess 


light, Mr Protess. a team of stu- 
dents in his investigative jour' 
nalism class, and a private 
investigator combed poKce files, 
court records and interviewed 


witnesses and the defendants, 
specialises fo -miscarriage^ q^^Thtarms^^ontninedopa 
justice cases. ’ sordid tale - of sloppy police 

Mr Protess became the toast wcafc o^eialousprosecntois. 


of Chicago this summer, ap- 
pearing on television shows 
and in People magazine and 
the New York Times, following 
the release of four men known 
as the Ford Heights Four from 
Illinois' Death Row after a 
spending a combined 65 years 
in prison. The men, all black, 
were wrongfully convicted of 
murdering a young white cou- 
ple from Chicago’s Ford 
Heights neighbourhood in 1978. 

To bring their innocence to 
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racism anti poverty. 

This autumn Mr Protess is 
teaching another undergradu- 
ate investigative journalism 
class, whose projects include re- 
search into the Ford Heights 
Four case for a book Mr Prot- 
ess wiU write rathe coming year. 

They will also help the profes- 
sor investigate a new case of ap- 
parent wrongful conviction. Mr 
Protess was reluctant to discuss 
the case, citing the need for a 
low profile to accomplish his 
task. 

He would reveal that the 
case is in the Midwest and in- 
volves several people incarcer- 
ated for a crime they probably 
did not commit. 

Mr Protess is also the author 
of a book about a previous case 
of wrongful conviction he 
helped overturn. Gone in die 
Night, the story of a young cou- 
ple convicted of the murder of 
their young daughter and later 
acquitted, was made into a 
mini-series on CBS television. 
Mr Protess wrote the book with 
Chicago reporter/editor Rob 
'Warden, with whom he will 


work again on the Ford Heights 
■ book. 

In his new book Mr Protess 
says he wifi be "exploring the 
lessons the case hold about 
media, racism, the death penal- 
ty and the workiiigs of the carim- 
inal justice system”. A movie 
deal for the account has been 
sgned. Mr Protess makes no 
profit from these projects. He 
says simply, “I am paid a salary 
. at Northwestern University to 
teach investigative journalism. 
The money goes to charitable 
causes." 

This attitude and some oth- 
er differences of opinion led to 
a falling out between the pro- 
. fessor and his students. Mr 
Protess, who has a reputation 
for getting very involved in his 
cases, felt he and his students 
should not profit from their 
work. The three primary inves- 
tigative students, after consult- 
ing lawyers, feh they bad earned 
the right to take cuts of the 
movie deaL They also disagreed 
with Mr Protess’s requests that 
they band information they 
gained oyer to the authorities. 
They felt they bad conducted 
the investigation as journalists, 
not as arms of the prosecutors’ 
office. 

Despite the emotional toll 
these tragic cases take, Mr 
Protess does not foresee hang- 
ing up his tape recorder and 
word processor after this case. 
“This is my life's work,” he said. 
"Sure, there ore countless mis- 
carriages of justice. I just hope 
I can be part of correcting 
them.” 

Elizabeth Wine 
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Scene of the crime: French Prime Minister, Alain Juppe (centre), inspecting bomb damage to Bordeaux’s town hall yesterday Photograph: Reuter 

Bomb explodes in protest against Juppe 


IAN PHILLIPS 

Paris 

The bomb which devastated 
part of Bordeaux's town hall 
late on Saturday evening is be- 
ing seen as a protest attack 
agyinst FVench Prime Minister, 
Alain Jeppf, who is also may- 
or of the city. 

An incendiary device placed 
ou the steps which lead frooi the 


18tb-centxny buSdmg’s Salon of 
Honour, where Mr Jnppf re- 
ceives guests, exploded at 
1145pm, only a few hours af- 
ter his departure for Puns. 

Mr Jupp£ had spent much of 
Friday and Saturday in Bor- 
deaux in meetings. The power- 
fill explosion ripped out win- 
dows of the first three floors of 
the town hall as well as those 
of neighbouring bouses. 


The bomb claimed no vic- 
tims, hut it caused extensive 
damage to the pining, floor 
and paintings in the Salon 
of Honour, where the gala 
dinner of the next Fran co- 
British summit, planned for 7- 
8 November, between John Ma- 
jor and French President 
Jacques Chirac was to be held. 

Mr JuppA who returned to 
Bordeaux yesterday morning to 


inspect the damage, expressed 
his 'indignation'" at the at- 
tack and immediately called a 
meeting with his justice and in- 
terior ministers for later today 

“We are very attached to this 
h niliting, which is a symbol," be 
said. “But I am not a man who 
lets himself be intimidated." 

The leader of the Socialist op- 
position of the Bordeaux mu- 
nicipal council, Gilles Savary, 


said he believed the attack was 
directed neither at Bordeaux 
nor at Mr Juppe, but rather at 
"the head of the govemment”- 
No group has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack, and 
no advance warning was given. 
However, the fact that traces of 
plastic and dynamite were 
found seems to more or less rule 
out Basque terrorists, who have 
been active in the region. 
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Iceland 
sweats as 
volcano 
bums 
away 
Europe’s 
biggest 
glacier 
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Bursting out: The 3km-high column of steam and ash above Loki volcano Photograph: Sigurdur Adalstelnsson-Morgynbladid 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

Iceland remained on full alert 
yesterday as a continuing erup- 
tion of the Loki volcano be- 
neath Europe's largest glacier 
threatened to cause widespread 
flooding along the south coast. 

Anticipating that a massive 
and potentially deadly torrent 
of water could be unleashed, 
Icelanders reinforced freshly 
built barriers along river banks, 
and prepared to dig channels 
through roads in the threatened 
region. The aim is to limit any 
damage to bridges, power sta- 
tions and telephone lines. 

The eruption of the volcano, 
which was last active in 193S, 
has continued for a week, while 
the level of water that has 
been melted beneath the glac- 
ier by the hot magma has 
reached its highest level this 
century. If a fresh eruption 
breaks up the glacier cap, the 
water will run to the sea, dev- 
astating anyihing in its path. 

This could be more danger- 
ous than standard volcanic 
eruptions because the column 
of water will move much faster 
than molten rock, or lava. 

Pall Imsland. a geologist at 
the University of Iceland, said: 
"As soon as we know that the 
water has begun to flow, we’ll 
start to dig through the road to 
uy and save the bridges on the 
central plain in front of the 
clacicr.” The uninhabited Vht- 


The main threat from the volcanic eruption is the retease of the ‘ V y 
, millions of galans of matted water below the glacier cap which is , 
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najokull glacier lies in south- 
east Iceland, 120 miles east of 
Reykjavik and roughly the 
same distance south of the 
Arctic Circle. It is separated 
from the coast by a fringe of 
farmland, where farmers have 
been warned to take their live- 
stock into shehcr to reduce the 
danger from toxic gases thrown 
off by the eruption. 

Scientists monitoring the 
eruption at the Vatnajokull ice 
sheet reckon that the present 
activity probably began on 
Tuesday, and that about two 
cubic kilometres of water and 
debris had collected under the 
glacier. Professor Imsland said: 
“The reservoir is filling very 
fast. We’re just waiting for the 
starting mechanism of the 
flood, which is a process we 


don’t really understand." Seis- 
mic monitors showed a steady 
pattern of tremors. 

The original eruption at the 
Grimsvotn crater, which start- 
ed on Wednesday, burst 
through some 600m of ice, 
spewing a column of steam and 


"water glacier", originates from 
the large lakes and rivers un- 
der its ice sheet, which are cre- 
ated from the ice melted by the 
heat of the underlying volcano. 

In 1938 an eruption at exactly 
the same she as the present one 
caused massive flooding. 


Government officials 
in Papua Hew GumeasaW 
yesterday that about 300 
people bad toft Hid poft - 
town of iRabauf since' 
Friday after one of two 

active volcanoes erupted, 

spewing ash 4*00ff jniebea - 
Into die air and opening a 
new lava chasm- .• 
Rabaul.on Hew Britain; 
bland - 800 kflOBiefre s 
north-east of .ibe.Pajpud 
New Guinea capttal Port 

spouting lava in glowing foun- 
tains up to 150m high. The ac- 
tivity continued for six months, 
by the end of which 417 hous- 
es had been destroyed by 
lava and the remainder of the 
town was subsumed hr 250 ■ 
cubic metres of material 


Moresby - was devastate 
ed in S^rt»nibei^ l i 94^ 
when the twtfyolcanoesoa- 
eitterA Arfda of thetowrp 


uatlon of its 30yOOQ jMf !’ 


If a fresh eruption breaks up the glacier cap, the water 
will run to the sea, devastating anything in its path 


ash up to 10km high. The col- 
umn has since subsided to be- 
tween one and 3km. Aircraft 
are being diverted around iL 
The Vatnajokull glacier 
stretches over 8J00sq kins and 
in parts reaches a depth of 
1 ,000m. Its name, which means 


Iceland is a comparatively ac- 
tive volcanic area of northern 
Europe, and has not escaped 
the consequences. In 1973, the 
eruption of a volcano near the 
sea town of Heimaey opened 
a fissure 1,600m long fissure on 
the east side of the island. 


from the eruption. 

Volcanoes are the unpre- 
dictable results of weak points 
in the earth's crust. Where 
the pressure caused by move- 
ment of the molten magma 
becomes too great, it breaks 
through the upper layers to 


- 'Five people (Sect during 
evacuation antl stib^ 
quent attempts to return 
to the townoverthe^ 

. few days; to . rescee be*. 

, tongjngs Trijm gajngS pf 
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produce volcanic vents. Inmost 
cases these are relatively harm- 
less, though sometimes the 
volcanic gases can be poiso- 
nous, and the pyroclastic flows 

- combinations of heated 
earthy nradLaad rock - can de- 
molish anything in their path. • 
Europe has a number of such ' 
volcanic hot spots, including a 
number in Italy, but it is the 
sea bed which provides the 
majority of volcanic weak- 
nesses. 

One of the biggest problems 
faced by vulcanologists, and 
echoing that of seismologists 
attempting to deal with earth- 
quakes, is prediction. Mrlca- 
noes, like seismic faults, raw lie 
quiescent for years before 
abruptly bursting into, life 
again. 
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Taliban launch house-to-house 
search for weapons ... and TVs 


TIM MCGIRK 

Kabul 

With music and television 
banned by the Taliban militia in 
Kabul schools closed, women 
forbidden from working and a 
curfew in force, most Afghans 
have no choice but to turn on 
the radio after 6pm and brace 
themselves for the latest bizarre 
decree issued by their new Is- 
lamic rulers. 

Kite flying has been prohib- 
ited, along with marbles, large 
wedding parties, picnics and 
awning songbirds. Beauty shops 
have all been shut down, and so 
have the gyms. “What are we 
supposed to be doing when 
we’re not praying five times a 
day at the mosque? Memoris- 
ing the Koran, 1 guess," one 
Kabul student said glumly. 

The latest communique by ra- 


dio has worried Kabul resi- 
dents the most. It warned that 
Taliban militiamen would be go- 
ing from house to house con- 
fiscating weapons (many 
Afghans had guns at home to 
scare off bandits). 

Seizing weapons may seem 
reasonable to Afghans, since the 
Ihliban's decision to remove the 
foot of any thief who is caught 
has cut down crime. But the 
militia also have instructions 
from the Department of Good 
and Abstaining from Bad to 
search houses and seize televi- 
sions and music and video cas- 
settes. One former Communist, 
busy trying to grow his beard, 
said: “We’ve fallen into a black 
hole, 500 years back in histoty." 

Many of the Taliban militia 
cruising Kabul's dusty streets in 
jeeps armed with quivers of 
rocket-propelled grenades are 


without any schooling, except 
the Koran. Their leaders are 
clerics who are imposing an Is- 
lamic regime in Kabul harsher 
than anywhere else in the Mus- 
lim world. 

A Taliban cleric, Mullah Mo- 
hammed Ghous AkhunL said 
the ban on women working 
and girls going to school would 
be lifted once “full security 
prevails”. But towns such as 
Kandahar and Herat, captured 
by the Taliban over a year ago. 
are fully secure, yet Afghans are 
still waiting for girls' schools to 
be reopened and nurses to be 
allowed back in hospitals. 

The Taliban forces are 
sweeping north into the Hindu 
Kush mountains, about 120 
miles from the capital where 
the former Defence Minister, 
Ahmed shah Massoud, has re- 
treated. Nicknamed the “Lion 


of the Pansheer" for his valiant 
defence of the Pansheer valley 
against the Soviet army, Mr 
Massoud has gone back to the 
cr aggy mountains he and his 
men know best 

Attacking with heavy ar- 
tfllery, backed by fighter aircraft 
and helicopter gunships, over 
the past three days the Taliban 
have succeeded in penetrating 
three miles into the valley. The 
Afghans think Mr Massoud 
stands no chance of ever win- 
ning back Kabul 
Hushed by their conquest of 
Kabul, the Thliban may next aim 
for the northern domain of the 
Uzbek warlord, Abddurrashid 
Dostum. However, Mr Dos- 
tum has powerful allies in the 
Central Asian republics, and 
these former Communist 
regimes have warned the Thl- 
iban not to push loo Ear. 



Bus crashes 
kill 73 in 
South Africa 

Seventy-three people were 
killed in two road accidents 
on Saturday, reinforcing 
South Africa's reputation for 
horrific transport accidents 
involving buses. 

A bead-on collision be- 
tween a hired bus, taking 
mourners to a funeral, and a 
diesel tanker claimed 3& lives 
north of Pretoria. About 30 
people were injured. A few 
hours later, in the Eastern 
Cape, a tour bus overturned, 
killing 35 people. Mary Bread 


Police search 
Bel gi an min e 

Belgian police stepped up 
the search of an abandoned 
mine tunnel in the southern 
town of Jumet after Marc 
Dutroux, the chief suspect in 
a multiple child-murder 
case. Indicated something 
was hidden there. Police said 
Dutroux had given no indi- 
cation of what they might 
find, but Belgian television 
reported specialists in corpse 
identification were at the 
scene. AP - Brussels 


Extremists 
‘joined CDU’ 

dnancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats (GDU) 
vowed they would take ac- 
tion if a magazine report 
that M uslim extremists have 
infiltrated Germany’s ruling 
party proved to be correct 
Der Spiegel says today that 
members of a group named 
Milli Go rus, classed by Ger- 
many’s anti-extremist watch- 
dog as “Islamic extremists", 
bad joined the party in sev- 
eral cities. Rader - Bonn 

N Korea holds 
American 

North Korea, accused of 
sending a submarine to land 
spies in rival South Korea, 
said it had arrested an Amer- 
ican who was spymgior the v 
South. The Nora Korean 
news agency said*Evan Hun- 
zike was arrested on 24 Au- 
gust when he entered the 
country from China. The US 
embassy in Seoul had no 
comment. AP- Seoul 


Flotilla sets 
saildtomake 
island protest 

About 140 activists from 
Hong Kong, Macau and Tai- 
wan prepared to set sail in 
the largest attempt so far to 
evade Japanese patrols and 
land on islands.in the East 
China Sea claimed by China 
and Japan. The activists 
planned to set sail aboard 31 
fishing boats from the north- 
ern ports of Shenao and 
Wanli for the islands, known 
in Japanese as the Senkakus 
and in Chin ese as Diaoyu. A 
banner reading “Diaoyu is a 
Chinese territory" hung 
from the command boat AP 
-Reebmg, Taiwan 

Croats stage 
walk-out 

Bo snian Croats walked out 
of a session of Sarajevo's 
newly-elected cantonal 
assembly, demanding 
guarantees from the main 
Muslim party to protect the 
rights of the city’s Croat 
community. The move 
illustrated the poor state of 
relations inside Bosnia's 
Muslim-Croat federation, 
which has failed to moke 
political progress since it was 
founded two years ago. 

Ratter — Sarajevo 

(limbers die oi 
Annapurna 

Two American dimbers died 
in an avalanche while at- 
tempting to scale the Mount 
Annapurna in Nepal. A Roy- 
al Nepal Army Helicopter 
rescued a third climber. 
Reuter - Kathmandu 

Baby dies in 
ritual killing 

A newborn baby found be- 
headed in a Lagos street may 
be another victim of a series 
of ritual killings, a newspaper 
reported. The Sunday Con- 
cord said a nurse found the 
baby girl, umbilical cord still 
-attached, in a pool of blood 
• on Friday ne^ur the Xkeja 
Hospital Last month two 
women were found in the 
same suburb with their eyes 
gouged out and breasts and 
forebeads cut open, appar- 
ently the victims of ritual 
tollers. AP— Lagos 
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F or all the parfiamentaiy alarm of 
the past few days, British gov- 
ernment k in good nick -in the 

sense that when minsters order sorac- 
SHg rt e ener ^y gets done, however 
^thought out it may be. But good gov- 
»nnient, m a complicated society such 
as ours, is empirical government, based 

h Tft* T 1 * 5 ^ on the griSd, not 
what fits the theory. The signs are that 

we are about to see an ingmipf. of bad 
government The case in point is pre- 
school provision where, we report 
today, the results of a useful experiment 
in providing nuiseiy places are about 
to be cast aside because they do not fit 
the ideologues’ script Nursery vouch- 
ers threaten to end up as a tale ofmis- 
govemment that can only feed the 
prevalent mood of dismay at the way 
Bn tain is ruled. J 

As long ago as 1972 politicians were 
promising significant improvements in 
the supply of places for three- and four- 
year-old children in “nurseries" - a 
catch-all for playgroups, infant school 
reception classes, dedicated nursery 
schools. (That date is not chos en at ran- 
dom, of course; it was when a Tbry edu- 
cation secretary called Margaret 
Thatcher promised a free nursery place 
for all children.) Since then, demand 
has significantly risen. Many more 
women now work outside the home 
full- or part-time. Many more parents 
are concerned that, before starting 
formal school, their children have 


acquired useful habteof learning and 
living with other efa3drep. Meaii w liDe 
debate has raged over what should be 
the balance between teac hing young 
children, say, numbers or letters, and 
merely caring for them m a stimulat- 
ing but non-acadenric environment the 
funner surely demands a brained 
teacher; the latter could be carried orrt 
perfectly well by a much cheaper kind 
of carer. Parents are the best judges of 
how soon schooling might to ta ke 
place. They w3I differ- which is all the 
more- reason pre-school provision 
should be a variegated and focalmix- 
ture of public, private and wduntazy 
sectors rather than some uniform 
national scheme. 

As the Governm ent’s own Grech 


employers have shown themselves 
remarkably uninterested in developing 
child care at work even when offered 
tax incentives: As a stream of think- 
tank papers -not all. of them from the 
loony right - have pointed out, fiscal 
conditions for families have deterio- 
rated. All of this adds up to a strong 
case for increased public su p p or t for 
carefeducation for children of three 
and four outside their, homes. The 
remarkable, thing b that on that propo- 
sition there is not only a huge national 
consensus but dear agreement between 
the principal political parties. 
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(and Labour must cany its share of the 


what we have is deliberate e fi v si ve n ess 


has been fixated by vouchers. Advanced 
as the panacea for every educational in, 
the right’s belief has been that in then- 
role as educators of thear children par- 
ents were idtuhatdy like buyers of gro- 
ceries. But the heart eftbe voucher case 
is that parental p ress ure s will call forth 
new and better schools. Unexpectedly 
theTbiyvo odhtfhfsw e ie fflvenachanoe 
to see their dream realised in pre- 
school provision. In theory this ought to 
be ferrite ground for them. It should be 
easier for private businesses to set up 
nurseries thmr full-blown schools sub- 


jected to stricter quality controls. 

But even ideologues realised that no 
one quite knew how parental choice 
would work, especially in conditions 
where there was effectively no extra 
money and the vouchers were going to 
be paid far by subtracting from the edu- 
cational grants already paid to local 
authorities. So we have bad a pilot 
scheme, which started in four local 
areas in April. The novelty and value 
of such an experiment can hardly be 
exaggerated and Labour councils were, 
typically, blinkered in refusing to take 
part. How often in recent years has 
some great national policy been pro- 


mulgated - the poB tax being the kqy 

example -without bang testal locally 

in the diverse conditions of how peo- 
ple actually live? Gffitan Shephard, who 
has shown herself to be a flexible and 
capable education and employment 
minister, should have been able to learn 
from the local outcomes in order, one 
might have thought, make her own 
eventual national policy more effective. 

But no. That is not how modem gov- 
ernment under the Tbrics wui ks. Nu is- 

eiy vouchers were tested ill Westminster 

and Wandsworth, Tbry controfled-local 
authorities that would bend over back- 
wards for the sake of the party. But even 

they have reported major prob lems. 
Vbucher money has not produced extra 
places, and that is despite various sweet- 
eners and incentives. There are also real 
difficulties in ensuring that what is 
offered is any good. Thke-up has been 
unpredictable. 

None of that means the idea of 
vouchers is vanquished. What it does 
say, strongly* I s dial a period of evalu- 
ation and further thought is now called 
for. If Gillian Shephard were an hon- 
est politician sincerely concerned for 
the well being of children now and into 
the future, she would already have tried 
to maximise the common ground 
between her and Labour’s David Blun- 
kett. What she must do now is pause, 
regroup and abandon that party self- 
ishness which wants to embed a con- 
troversial policy before the general 


election. The experiment has a farther 
six months to run. Let it run its course. 
Gillian Shephard should look up a 
paper published today by the Tbries' 
very awn Centre for Policy Studies 
which says clearly, no names, no pack- 
drill, that in recent years public policies 
have too often been badly drafted and 
ill prepared. Nurseiy vouchers ought 
not to be another example. 

Over to Skye, 
democratically 

T olls are high on the new bridge at 
Kyle of Lochalsh over the sea to 

Skye. They are higher than the Forth and 

Erskine Bridges, higher even than the 
newer Severn crossing to and from 
Wales. They hare been set to show pri- 
vate investors that they can get their 
money back from public infrastructure 
projects quickly. But does all that add up 
to the basis of a lawsuit? The non-pay- 
ment cases going ahead this week in 
Edinburgh at the Court of Session and 
in Dingwall Sheriff Court will delight 
constitutionalists as well as criminal 
lawyers. But the question of who pays for 
a much-needed bridge is not ultimately 
one for judges. Issues of cost and bene- 
fit are the very stuff of democratic pol- 
itics, to be resolved in parliaments and 
national assemblies, not courts of law. 
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Trust’s ballot 
secrecy due to 
class divide 

Sin Earl Kitchener and John Wilks 
are certainly not alone in their 
uneasiness about the secretive 
nature of the National Trust's 
■ ruling council (letter, 3 October). 

I must be cme of many among the 
[: ^ Trust’s 23 millio n members, not 
™ among the Great and the Good, 
who noted that the council 
recommends us to voteqgomsf the 
motion calling for open statement 
about the numbers of mandated - 
and unmandated votes cast by 
the chairman. 

The rationale given by the Thist 
is that we should not expect to be - 
given details-of how members vote, , 
and have no right to. The council : 
dies the opinion of Lord Olivier of | 
Aylmerton, a former Law Lord, iff ; 
justification. 

But we allknow that Law Lords 
often disagree with each other, rad ; 
I feel quite justified in disagredng 
with the view of his Loidriup. We 
are not asking for any breach of a 
secret ballot, only to know total 
votes cast in various categories. Id 
any government election, local or 
national, we are provided with 
numbers of votes cast for each 
candidate, and can thus assess how 
much support a particular party or 
policy attracts, regardless of 
whether the. votes are cast in 
person, by proxy or by post As I ; 
read the motion, it asks for no 
more than this. Despite the 
recoiranendation oi the council, I 
have already-voted far the motion. 

I am increasingfy concerned that 
the governance of the laxgest and 
wealthiest charity in England and 
Wales which, according to its 
centen ary publicity, is “for 
everyone, foreverrkatbest 
benevolently paternal and at worst 
,i- Hit’ downright patronising. It is from ■ 

Id ’ ‘ long-term members Ha; myself, 

deeply appreciative of mum pf 
what foe trust does, that a large 
part of its income is derived; and to 
t be treated with the mixture off 

patronage and disdain once 
’ reserved for “loyal servants^ or - 
-peasantry'’ sets my teeth ion edge, j 
This latest recommendation is only ' 
the last of many examples of such 
elitist disregard for those of us 

(ie most of us) who are not at foe 
top table. . 

5 Should we be surprised? An 

analysis 0 f the Triist* s governing 
fumrfl-, numbering 52 members 
including chairman and deputy, is 
illuminating: the majority | 

represent county land-owning 
A- interests, I 5 per cent are titled, 30 
T oer cent also sit on the executive. . 

committee (26 percent oftbese are. 
j titled) and 6 are also regional 

chairmen. ’ t j. Aa 






trust’s council and executive are 

ludicrously non-representative 01 ■ 
foe modem population -and 

alarmingly representative of a 
small groupwith shared vested 

^Hooked in vain for names I 
recognised in foe arts, natural . 

sciences, architecture and ... .. 
engineering, who bring enthusiasm 
for their fiuds to foe general 
populace. They are not there. 


disdained? I assume these areas 
are represented and, I have no 
doubt, by honourable men 
women; but where are the best 
known, most creative and . 



an aristocratic^ land-ownmg clique 
in the administration of a great and 
Hail-blazing charity. It was i ni t ia ted ; 


and bur common histoiy.ttot to 
perpetuate foe attitudes, vahus 
mni behaviours of Whig grandees. 

I amdc|ighledthat“<JHe of their 
:own" has been moved to askfor 
moreopemicss-WegrcKDldlings 
need to go farther, to ask loudly 
and often from whom the council 
of the trust derives its power, in 
whose interests it is exorcised, and 
to whom it is accountable; and if 
the' answers are unacceptable in a 
modern democracy, to change 
both the constitution and 
governing personnel of the Trust 
by any rational, democratic means 
open ions. 

LESLEY WEBB 
Rtxhbury, Norifaaribcrfand 


The Mini is older 

than you think 

Sin Yourartide “Mmi shapes up 
for the 21st centiny” <2 October) 
perpetuates the myth that tee 
vehicle first appeared m 1959. 1 
passed my <fr#ng test in Gctobet 
W7 dE^nte m-Amtin Afiw Owned 
by the BSm of Qoy&fe. J 621 lave 
^ d ^ a^ drivft^wice - 
ttcordingmefect. ' 

Does anyone knw£W|tt*_^ 
n>akempemist in first . 

two years of thislitflgjgg*. 
existence? IstiExmnemqecfoe 
c^e^mMBddbtitbagag tte . 


EMU will go way 
of split Germany 

Sic TTfepamfiil problems bding 
. eoODBmtet td wifoihe nBi&Mnoa of 
th&eocmbmiesoffoeotdEastasd . 


«Vm OCUUOUKA\. UUBW MYWt 

Germans divided,” 4 October) are 
a paradigm for foe much larger 
structural upheavals that Entope 
would face with monetary union. 

' East Germany was an is o lated 
state with its own currency. Its _ 

. in du s tries were un c o mp etitive in 
world terms, but thrived. People 
a job. People could afford life’s 
necessities because they were 

produced within the same 

economy. East German goods were 
cheap and couHfcTeadsy bought 
byxj^dei^ Tbe endy real problem 

for East Germany was that rfcbttld 


Nc»w,the factories of foe Eaa - 
have laid off thousands of workers 


of than were- 

It is also time 10 thspense with : 

the paternalism and patronage 01 


snffkaenfty high quality ai a 
competitive price. Large sections 
of the population strode to 
sirviveon benefi is provided at 
great expense to the state and 

.offflndthisBwifo a central '■/ 
gpve fam odflAhasftewfll^d 
t^CTjajbihtytbffirectfoe 
rtdiSatiaa offends . 

: rdaril<feKof foe ecocOBftjtThe 
petifdeoftbeEast 
Geanfinmarkbut csidnbt earn 

enoi^bfihfimtoprogieE. 

What chance then fbr FMU? 

' Wrfoqut ast>;im^<xohtd . 


differing economies, there is no 
chance of seeing the long-term 
Stability and planning that give the 
Germans hope for their feture. Are 
we wSfing to see millions more 
unemployed throughout Europe 
and to pay for this through higher 
taxes? Do we wish to lose our 
cheap Mediterranean holiday 
playgrounds? 

1 am surprised that so many 
people seriously believe in 
monetary onion, given the example 
of Germany. All that pain to give 
more certainty to traders (try 
hedging) and more convenience to 
travellers (use your UK cashcard in 
European ATMs). For the time 
being, let the nations of Europe 
simply try to understand each other 
more, appreciate each other’s 
cdtures, trade more freely, and not 
get over-ambitious. 

DAVID MILLER 
Norwich 


Code conundrum 

Sir. I am surprised to see your 
leading article “Spies show their 
intelligence” (2 October) 
comparing the US government’s 
enogption proposals to Cold War 
intelfigencc gathering. No foreign 
power ot international terrorist is 
jgoiqg to deposit decryption keys 
with a third party, or use software 


Royal Archers 
right for Stone 

Sin You report that HM Chiefs of 
Staff cannot agree on who is to 
escort King Fergus McEric’s 
Coronation Stone to its new abode 
(30 September). The appropriate 
regiment is surely the veiy antique 
Royal Company of Archers. 
Green-livened and armed with 
longbows, they form the Queen’s 
personal bodyguard when she is 
m Scotland. 

Their TF-»glish equivalent ace the 
Life Guards, whose colonel holds 
the office of Gold Stick for 
England. On, say, the bridge at 
Coldstream, he could formally 
surrender foe Stone to the Captain 
General of the Archers, who is 
Gold Slide for Scotland. 

Your assertion that “some 30 
British monarc hs” have been 
crowned over the Stone is 
inaccurate. Tb date there have 
been 18 “Britannic Majesties" of 
whom inst six used this coronation 
chair. Before 1830, a baroque 
throne was in use. 

The gilded wooden chair 
containing the Stone may itself 
have a 12th or 13th-century 
Scottish provenance. The lions at 
the base are striking. Fitting 


who will do so, and hence 


be law-abiding citizens and 
corporations in friendly nations. 

PAUL BRATTON 
LondmW5 


william the Lyon? Had Edward I 
commissioned it, he would surety 
have incorporated his own 
heraldic motifs, leopards, etc. 
Modern dating techniques might 
prove conclusively. 

DAVID HAMILTON 

Edinburgh 


mtny own car r a WbWieyi 
made in 1929. :■ .. •*" • 

PBIER JDENSHAM. f . 
Addkstoni, $urrqb . ^ ?> 

• * ■“•"fr'-T v. 


fast letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax 0172-293 2056;e-mcaL leHers@independenLco.uk) 

E-maH comspoffdotts one asked to give 0 postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Genetic clues 
to cancer 

Sin With reference to your article 
“Islanders may hold gene due to 
cancer” (27 September), I am, in 
fact, the doctor at St Mark’s 
Hospital to whom you refer. 

May 1 correct some minor 
mistakes that have crept into the 
article. I work for the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fond and not the 
International Cancer Research 
Fund. Also, I am funded by 
Imperial Cancer and not by Marie 

Curie Cancer Research. 

I am not aware of any evidence 
to support your statement that 
HNPCC-related cancers are 
increasing with every generation. 

In fact, these genes nave only just 
been identified and we have no 
precise data on their frequency. 

You say that one-sixth of all 
cancers in Finland can be traced 
back to a single village- However, 
the Finnish data actually shows that 
about one-sixth of their HNPCC 
families all cany the same 
distinctive HNPCC gene mutation. 
Moreover, that this mutation arose 
as a single event that can be traced 
back to a founder in a Finnish 
village in the mid-1600s. 

Dr IAN M FRAYLiNG 
St Mark's Hospital 
Harrow, London 

Beat that 

Sin Further to Andrew Peto’s letter 
(5 October), Qifton can daim 
three Nobel Prize winners: Sir John 
Kendrew (1962, Chemistry), Sir 
John Hicks (1972, Economics) and 
Sir NeviD Mon (1977, Physics). 
TOMGOVER 
The Old CKftonian Society 
Bristol 


Daughter killed 
by paracetamol 

Sin We felly support Sir David 
Carter’s call for a ban on 
paracetamol (“Ban pain drug says 
leading surgeon”, 1 October). Our 
19-year-old daughter died earlier 
this year after taking between 10 
and 20 tablets. Her death occurred 
because she was unaware of the 
fetal consequences of an overdose. 
The drug companies do not provide 
this information on their products. 

We have written to a major drug 
company and spoken to foe 
Minister for Health on this subject. 
They are neither convinced 
paracetamol is unsafe, nor 
prepared to reduce the death toll 
trom this drug by taking the 
measures outlined by Sir David. 

Our grief is exacerbated by the 
bitterness we feeL The fetal effect 
of a paracetamol overdose has 
been apparent for many years. An 
antidote has been available for 10 
years. Our daughter and many like 
her need not have died had the 
drug companies, the Medicines 
Control Agency or the 
Government listened to the many 
people who have campaigned over 
the years for saferparacetamoL 
How many more young people are 
going to die befo re acti on is taken? 
MAUREEN and PETER LUKE 
Daventry, Northamptonshire 

Sin Unfortunately, Sir David 
Carter does not have foe answer to 
deliberate self-poisoning. It is 
widely recognised that removing 
the method simply has at best only 
a transient effect on the numher of 
people attempting suicide. They 
will simply turn to something else. 

fortunately, over 30 million 
people each year in the UK use 
paracetamol safety and properly, 
with only a tiny minority using it for 
overdose, and even then over 99 
percent recover completely. With 
many other medicines fetal in 
overdose, death ensues far more 
rapidly than with paracetamoL 
Sir David Carter, as a liver 
surgeon, comes into contact with 
the small number of people who do 
suffer liver failure and perhaps his 
response is natural, but while his 
suggestions would have foe effect 
of removing those patients from his 
liver unit, they would simply 
overdose on something else and it 
is highly likely they would end up in 
the moigue instead. 

Dr GEOFFREY BRANDON 
Paracetamol Information Centre 
London SEJ 


Niff of Constable 

Sir. James Hughes (Letters. 4 
October) denies that “the pong in 
the countryside" has been around 
for as long as farming has existed- 1 
ask him to look at any Constable 
picture of rural life and imagine 
what it actually smelt like. 

IflhEfeat of imagination does not 
suffice, tof visiting two fields - one 
recently fertilised out of the bag and 
the other with cattle or pig manure. 
Modem agri-business and intensive 
fanning may or may not be “a good 
thing”. But the associated odours 
are a fraction ofthose generated by 
traditional (largely organic) farming. 
J A ANDERSON 
Carshalton, Surrey 

Sin According to the shorter 
Oxford dictionary, the word “sty" 
(as in “pig-sty”) is Old English. I 
don’t suppose mediaeval pig 
manure smelt very different from 
the modem version. Does Mr 
Hughes realise that organic 
farming depends on organic 

(smdlw manure? 

N DAVISON 
Compton, Devon 
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Today, things 
get tougher 
for dole cheats 
with the 
introduction of 
the job 
seekers’ 
allowance. 
More 

importantly, 
workfare is 
waiting in the 
wings. 

Polly 
Toynbee 
watches a 
pilot scheme 
inaction ... 
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We have wavs of making you work 


W hen Shirley 
Ann met 
Garry the 
sparks flew. 
Shirley Ann's 
eyes flashed: she drew" herself 
up magnificently in her chair 
and prepared for all-out war. 
Gariy, bristling with testo- 
sterone. had met his match. No 
one at the Job Centre had ever 
bothered to challenge him 
before and he could hardly 
believe his ears. Gariy, un- 
skilled painter, 30-year-old 
father of two, has been drawing 
the dole for five-and-a-half 
years. Shiriev Ann Gark, a Job 
Centre adviser, is part of a new 
drive to force people like him 
to take available jobs in these 
better economic times. 

Today, the new job seeker's 
allowance comes into force, 
designed to chivvy and harry 
the unemployed into work. It 
has a fair wind of public opin- 
ion behind it: most people have 


their anecdotes about skivers, 
scroungers and cheats. Who- 
ever is in government, it is the 
mood of the moment to want 
more guarantees that every- 
one on the dole genuinely can- 
not find work. So today the 
screws are tightened. Every 
dole claimant will sign a job 
seeker's agreement obliging 
them to show proof that they 
are looking for work They will 
be interviewed eveiy fortnight: 
there will be no more signing on 
by post, with a perfunctory 
interview once a quarter. 

I sat in for the morning with 
Ms Gark, an adviser at the Job 
Centre in Strood, a part of Lhe 
Medway suburban sprawl with 
above-average unemployment. 
Garry is precisely who the Gov- 
ernment has in its sights. He 
claims that no one has forced 
him to do serious job-searching 
in the past and he is indignant 
at what is happening (o him 
now. The very basis on which he 


is allowed to draw the dole 
seems to have eluded him. 

“I’m not taking some effing 
job I don't want and I won’t 
work for less than £250 a week, 
final.” He crosses his arms and 
glared at her. “You can cut my 
benefit, do anything you like to 
me. I won’t do effing larmack- 
ing, ever. Or any of your other 
poxy jobs, unless I enjoy it and 
1 get over £200 in my hand, 
take-home pay, final, OK?” ■ 

This is certainly not OK with 
Ms Clark. As an unqualified 
painter, Garry is never going to 
earn that much. She calculates 
that despite his mortgage he 
would be better off working and 
earning around £150 a week, 
with Runily Credit to top him 
up. Bui he' shrugs angrily and 
refuses to look at her figures. 

Checking the computer, she 
asks why he has applied for only 
three jobs from the Job Centre 
since May. He denies indig- 
nantly that he has applied for 





i 





any, which leaves her dumb- 
founded, so she suggests some 
jobs. Exhaust- and tyre-fitting ? 
“Na, wouldn’t do that." Ware- 
houseman? “Na". . 

The row turns ideological. 
Garry sees no reason why he 
should do a job he doesn’t 
want to do when there are ben- 
efits to draw on. Ms Gark 
retorts tartly that he has a duty 
to work and support his family. 
“Do you like yourjob?” he asks 
her. “Yes," she says between 
tight lips. “There you are, then! 
Why should I do a job 1 don’t 
like, eh?" She snaps back, 
“There are lots of people who 
have to do jobs they don’t much 
like, but you brought two child- 
ren into the world to support !“ 

He boasts defiantly that he 
does look for work: he goes 
touring round building sites up 
in London. His father and 
brother are in the budding 
trade, and he is good at mend- 
ing cars, too. He is so outraged 
by Ms Clark that he has all but 
given the game away. He is 
almost certainly cheating the 
system, working and drawing 
tnc dole at Lhe same time. 

She says she will report his 
case to the adjudicator for 
refusing jobs she has suggested. 
“I don't care what you effing 
do," he says, crossing his arms. 
She fills in the forms, warning 
that he will lose benefit. How- 
ever, he knows and she knows 
that the most he can lose is his 
personal allowance, some £19 
a week, and he doesn't care. 
She will undoubtedly send the 


investigators after him to try to 
catch him working, but unless 
they do, he can draw benefit 
until his children grow op. 

The question now is whether 
the Government, desperate for 
manifesto ideas this week, will 
take today’s new job seeker’s 
allowance a stage further and 
proclaim a US-style workfare 
system, to force the unem- 
ployed to work for their dole. 
Here in Medway, Garry and Ms 
Gark are in a pilot scheme. 
Project Work, designed to try 
out workfare. Everyone in the 
area who has been unemployed 
for two years must join the 
scheme. It forces them into 13 
weeks of intensive job-search- 
ing, with hour-long interviews 
once a fortnight, and phone 
calls to their home and to em- 
ployers to see how interviews 
went There will be no escaping 
Ms Clark’s beady eye this time. 

If all that fails, then for 13 
weeks they will be obliged to 
work for their dole, for an extra 
£10 a week. The work is pro- 
vided by charities, to ensure 
that what is called locally “the 
chain gang" does not take jobs 
that would otherwise be done 
by the regular workforce. It is 
mainly renovating heritage 
sites, clearing scout camps, and 
serving hr charity shops or char- 
ity offices. So far, no white- 
collar worker has been forced 
to do blue-collar work, but as 
the scheme progresses that may 
happen if there are too few 
charity office jobs. Some char- 
ities have refused to take part 


This pilot workfare scheme is 
being carefully monitored. How 
many long-term unemployed 
get jobs? How many stay in 
those jobs, and for how long? 
How many stop cl aiming bene- 
fit, once they are subjected to 
rigorous scrutiny ana threat- 
ened with work (suggesting 
they were cheating the system 
in the first place)? Does forc- 
ing them to work simply satisfy 
our puritanical urge to see 
them with a spade in their 
hands, or does it make them 
more employable? Is the work 
they do worthwhile to anyone? 
Above all, what does it cost? 
For it is the great expense of 
make-work schemes that has 
deterred the Government from 
doing it so far. 

I f the Government goes 
ahead this week and 
announces that this sys- 
tem will become uni- 
versal, they will have 
none of the answers to these 
crucial questions. It could well 
cost a huge sum for relatively 
little return in getting people 
off the dole. It would probably 
be a popular polity, and there 
is nothing wrong with it in prin- 
ciple. Why not pay the unem- 
ployed to work, when we can afl 
see bow much needs doing in 
our sqnalid dries? 

How today’s job seeker's 
allowance or a future workfare 
system comes to be seen by the 
public wQJ depend on how sens- 
itively it is interpreted locally in 
each Job Centre. Will people be 


treated more gently in no-bope 
J arrow than in high -employ- 
ment Winchester? Harrying the 
honest who have no chance of 
work, making them do useless 
jobs for ideological reasons, 
will make it hated. But threat- 
ening Gany with a spade would 
be no bad thing. 

Ever since Beveridge’s day 
. the principle has been dear, the 
dole is only for those who can- 
not work, noLfor-those who wiD 
noL Most experts agree that 
many of the idle or dishonest 
have always managed to fiddle 
the system. But the Employ- 
ment Minister Eric Forth got a 
sharp reminder a week ago of 
the other side of the coin. 
Appearing on Radio 2’s Brian 
Hayes phone-in to talk about 
tightening the screw on Lhe 
unemployed, he was swamped 
with calls from very angry 
middle-dass and middle-aged 
unemployed people, desperate 
to wont and furious at the inabil- 
ity of Job Centres to help them. 

Ms Gark seems well attuned 
to the variety of cheats she sees. 
Heather, for instance, is a very 
different case: at 27, out of 
work for two years, she lives 
with her parents. She is pretty, 
quiet, passive and neat She 
looks a very good prospect, so 
why has she been unemployed 
so long? She wants office work, 
and would work locally or 
commute into London. “No 
one wants to know when they 
bear you’ve been out of work so 
long," she says, a fairly stock 
answer. 



How many jobs has she 
applied for each week? Four, 
she claims, a bit too pat. Ms 
Gark checks her computer and 
points out that Heather has not 
applied for jobs at the Job 
Centre since May. “I apply 
from newspaper ads,” Heather 
protests rnudjy. 

Together they trawl through 
the computer's fist of jobs in the 
area. Heather turns her nose up 
at Kwiksave but looks znfldty 
interested in Debenhams. Ms 
dark prints out a list of jobs 
and telephones several employ- 
ers to arrange interviews, 
pro mising to call her at home 
to find ait bow they went If she 
was Gariy’s enemy, she appeals 
to be Heather's helpful friend. 

It is plainly beginning to ; 
dawn on Heather that she is x* 
going to have to get a job, and ^ 
you can see the penny drop - 
rather slowly. A picture of her 
life begins to emerge from stray 
remarks. She lives comfortably 
at home, likes her parents, pays 
no rent, draws £47.90 a week 
dole. She has a fianed, tem- 
porarily off sick, with whom sbe 
spends much of the day, so she 
is not bored. She loves looking 
after her sister’s children. 

Heather is a family girl, 
unadventurous, unambitious, a 
bit of a baby. She is not yonr 
archetypal scrounger, but work 
is probably low on her list of 
priorities. Sbe has just sub- 
sided into an unemployed way 
of life and needs a small nudge 
no one has given her until now. 

There is now a good bunch 
of carrots on offer to persuade 
all the long-term unemployed 
to take jobs: they get a £200 
grant on their first day at work. 

They can work part-time, still 
draw benefit and save a £1,000 
lump sum for the day they start 
full-time work. Any boss taking 
.on a long-term unemployed \ > 
worker gets a £ 1,500 grant plus 
a year’s relief from national 
insurance contributions. 

Those are the carrots Ms 
Gark offers Heather. The stick 
of compulsory work kicks in 
only if all the above fafl. Per- 
sonable and likeable. Heather 
; will probably be snapped up by 
.an employer. But she may 
decade not to work, stop claim- 
ing benefit, marry her fiance 
and become a housewife. 
Either way, she soon won't be 
on the dole any more. 

How well will all this work? 
Untfl the research tells us, no 
one knows. If the Government 
rushes in to proclaim workfare 
for all, it could be a veiy expen- 
sive mistake. Research may well 
show that the first 13 weeks of 
job-searching is what gets peo- 
ple back into work. The threat 
of compulsory work after that 
may make very little difference. 

When I visited some of those 
doing compulsory manual jobs 
in Medway work, they were 
remarkably laid back about iL if 
Itwas,theysaid,abhofajoke, V 
nothing like real work, doing a 
bit of wood -clearing for the 
scouts for 21 hours a week. 
They quite enjoyed it, but 
doubted it would qualify them 
for anything. As they had 
already failed to find work 
through the intensive job- 
search weeks, this charity 
make-work was going to add 
nothing to their chances - or 
their intent. 


Listen up, reader, you’re dead meat now 


You can't rely on income support 
to pay your mortgage. 

If you’re unable to work due of their interest payments for the 
to accident or illness, your home could next four months. But with Mortgage 



be at risk. Very few people 


Payment Protection you can 


qualify for income support- , protect your mortgage for 

General Acddenl 

The ones who do get Direct an of only £15 a 


The ones who do get 
nothing for the first two 
months and then only 50% 





month. Ft's a good feeling 
to know your home is safe. 




Miles 

Kington 


S erving members of the 
SAS (Special Armed 
Sendees) are now to be 
asked to solemnly promise that 
they will not, after they have 
gone bade to civvy street, write 
novels based on their life in the 
SAS, which must explain the 
non -stem barraec of obone calls 


Lines open Monday to Friday 9am -8pm, Saturday and Sunday 9am -5pm. 

To bt dlgWe tot caw you mut: haw been in continuous employment (at least T6 Hours a week} 
for the last 6 momhc Certain conditions apply. 


1 have had over the weekend 
from desperate SAS members. 

"Have you heard the news, 
Mr Kington?" they bleat. “We 
are no longer allowed to write 
novels about the SAS!" 

"Why should that worry 
you?" I rejoin. "Surely you 
joined the SAS merely to slide 


silently down ropes from heli- 
copters and garrotte sentries?” 

“Not at all!” they all say. 
“We joined the SAS to get 
material for our art. Some of us 
are novelists, others are poets 
and water-colourists! But we all 
have one thing in common - to 
turn base experience into the 
precious metal of ait!" 

“What has that got to do 
with me?" 

“We want you to ghost- 
write our novels about the 
SAS, Mr Kiogron.. 

At which point I put the 
phone down. Not that I am not 
sympathetic- it’s just that 1 am 
busy right now on my own 
novel which is set in the savage 
world of modern newspapers 
and l am afraid that if I don’t 
get a move on with rrqr book, 
77 jc Independent will ask me to 
sign a douse swearing I will 
never base a novel on life in 
FIeetStreet,andthena master- 
piece of sex, violence and mis- 
prints will be lost for ever. 

But judge for yourself Here 
is a short extract from my 
Fleet Street thriller, Blood In 
die G uiter. 

I opened the editor’s door. 

“You wanted to see me?" 
I growled. 

The editor paid no atten- 


tion. He was talking on the 
phone to someone. 

’All right, your Royal High- 
ness,” he was saying. “It’s a 
deaL Well publicise your views 
on the new extension to the 
British Museum if you give us 
the whole dirt on..." 

I retreated. I closed the 
door gently. This was no busi- 
ness of mine. My business was 
to see the editor on my own 
business. My own business 
was to answer a message 1 had 
found on my desk. “The 
editor wants to see you.” 

Have you ever worked on a 
papef? Then you’ll know that 
all editors are the same. They 
say they want to sec you, you 
go and see them, and suddenly 
they're on the phone tosbme 
long-winded princeling. It's 
hard to attract their attention 
then, unless you do something 
special. _ . . 

I did something speciaL 

I retreated 10 yards down 
the corridor, took a nut at his 
door and then, just before I 
reached it, I took off in the air 
and hit it with the full impact 
of my heavy boots/ straight- 
ening my knees at the same 
time so that the whole door 
splintered and rave way 
before my onslaught It was a 
trick I had learnt in the' 


provinces, from old Bell- 
wether on the Darlington 

Asti e dwrSefl inwards on 
his floor and 1 entered the 
inner sanctum, rolling over 
and standing up, the editor 
looked up and put his hand 
over the receiver. 

“No sandwiches today, 
thanks," he said. “I'm having 
lunch with Michael Portillo." 

Then he recognised me. 

“Ah, Kington,” he said. 
“Did I send for you?” 

“I wouldn't dream of enter- 
ing your presence if you iHrinT” 

He looked at me hard, try- 
ing to work out if I was show- 
ing respect or contempt. He 
gave up. 

“The fact is, Kington, we've 
had a letter of complaint from 
a reader in Bath who accuses 
you of getting your facts com- 


“Impossible,'’ I said. “I 
don’t deal in .fads. I make 
everything up. That way, I 
can’t get anything wrong.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the edi- 
tor, “this reader makes some 
very powerful points. 1 think 
jou ought to take some action.” 

“You mean,” I said, “pop 
down to Bath and rub them 
out? Eliminate them? Liquid- 
ate them?" - : .... 


The editor sighed. 

“Kington, I sometimes 
wonder if you wouldn't be 
more suited to counter- 
insurgency operations than 
the world of newspapers. Has 
nobody ever told you that 
every Lime you rub out a 
reader, you lose circulation?" 

Before I could answer, a 
curious thing happened. The 
windows burst in under a fusil- 
lade of bullets. I threw myself 
to the floor and the editor fell 
dead. I found myself inches 
from the phone. I picked it up. 
“Hello?” said a voice. “What 
on earth is going on?” 

“Were you speaking to the 
editor just now, Your Maj?" 
1 said. 

“WriUyes, I..." 

“The conversation is over," 
I said. “He’s dead. He’s been 
cut off in his prime. He has 
been removed from this life. 
Your deal is off" 

. “But that’s terrible! Who 
on earth would want to fall 
the editor?" 

a “Believe me, baby," I said, 

“on a national newspaper, 
who wouldn't want to kill 
the editor?” 

Want to know what happened 
next? It’s all in my forthcoming 
novel, ‘Blood in the Gutter’! 


j-S 
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The secret of this 
newspaper lies 
in its title 

T hree small incidents got 

rae going on the path that 

ted to thf* laimoh nf TL _ 


H “e going on the path that 
the laumh of The 

2*“» I faw 77h? Dojfc 
ittegruph, where I was then city 
editor, hah some wickedly funny 
sketches of Mrs Thatchert cani 
paign being done by a brilliant 
writer because it was thought 
the coverage was harming the 
Conservatives’ r-han^re of w £ a _ 

ning. A few years later I wanted 
to change the look of the same 

newspaper’s City pages; my 

plans were vetoed by the print- 
ers, who asked for extra money 
in their pay packets to make 
the alterations. Managemen t 
refused Then finally, in 1985, 
when the admirable Eddie Shah 
announced his plans to launch 
a new mid-market newspaper, 
Tbday, I asked myself wby news- 
papers should always be domi- 
nated by tycoons. Could not we 



that Mr Shah had identified 
and use it to launch a paper that (YfmrY 
was independent of political W111U 

parties, and which bad a much . 
broader coverage than had been tO HIT 

possible in the old Fleet Street? ■ 

Now it is commonplace to -j i 
give separate pages or sections OGQ£ 
to health issues, to education 
and to science; now the arts get aii|» / 
sustained coverage; now the ULU 1 
broadsheet newspapers provide « 

listings services; now care is rGTU 
taken with obitnaries, now pho- 
tographs are given plenty of 
space and now comment, £/J-cU! 

marked as such, can appear on 
front pages when great issues TIPW^ 
are at stake. AD these were '" /VVk 

Independent innovations winch ___ 

have since been copied so that DfinTlJ 
today readers of broadsheet 
newspapers would be surprised nn fW: 
if these things weren’t done. ^ bIJfc 

What has not been borrowed, - • 

indeed cannot be, are certain fKp 

attitudes. The most important 

aspect of this newspaper is its 

title. For me independence 
means no commitment to any causes other than 
the paper’s own. It is a refusal to place the news- 
paper on the left or right ot the political spec- 
trum. The broad themes it espouses, such as a 
desire for constitutional reform, welcome fora 
European dimensionm our Efts, concern for the 


Andreas 

WMttam 

Smith 

Forme, 
maeDendencp 
means no 
conmntment 
to any cause 
other than 
oar own; a 
refusal to 
place the 
newspaper 


iety and the word comes down 
to the reporter that the editor 
wants a particular spin. When 
Mrs Thatcher was in 10 Down- 
ing Street, conservative news- 
papers began to see everything 
thr ough Mrs Thatcher’s eyes, 

mnfii iiiiu g her enth neiaems and 

hex-prejudices with every story. 

writers have their own indep- 
endence, though even that can 
be undermined. We journalists 
can be corrupted, not by money 
bat by more insidious attrac- 
tions. Flattery has a potent influ- 
ence on us. The specialist jour- 
nalist naturally gets to know the 


I ndependent innovations winch __ • people about whom he or she is 

have since been copied so that pfijH Tl/infiTlti y regularly writing. A professional 

today readers of broadsheet relationship may turn into a 

newspapers would be surprised ^ ikp Isyfl- nr friendship, genuine or feigned, 

if these things weren’t done. UIl Ulc IcitUl Atthatpoint,thewriterisbegm- 

What has not been borrowed, • t _ ning to lose the ability to cover 

indeed cannot be, are certain fKp T TPTlt the subject even-handedfy. One 

attitudes. The most important 6 v • of the most imp or ta nt tasks of 

aspect of this newspaper is its editors is to watch out for the 

title. For me independence danger signs, 

means no commitment to anycanses other than The second injunction, respect the readers, 

the paper's own. It is a refusal to place the news- is more importa n t than ever. One example ispro- 
paper on the left or right of the political spec- vided by thore rare oaarions when newspapers 
tnim. The broad themes it espouses, such as a provide a verbatim report of a speech or inter- 
desire for constitutional reform, welcome for a view. For once, they resist the temptation to 
Europran dimension m ourhfocODceni for the angle the account It is not a technique temse 
widening gap boween rich and pcior and a faith toooften but when the Princess of \\hks gave 
mcompeotiop astiienK^eflectw her celebrated Panorama interview, the best 

ing efficiency in state provxskm and wealth in the report would have been flic full text More 


private sector do not coincide with a particular 
party line. On almost all the above tests, for 
instance, a Hair government would be too timid. 

Independence is in a newspaper’s internal 
arrangements also. Do the shareholders influ- 
ence its coverage? The Independent has been 
fortunate here. In its early years its owners 
were pension funds, investment trusts and life 
assurance companies which focused on finan- 
cial performance rather than on opinions. Now 
The Independent's shareholders are them- 
selves newspaper groups. They may properly 
comment on the skills with which the news- 


important Itewaymwhichan broadsheet news- 
papers- including The independent, when I had 
tteresponsibffily- have fcdtrt necessary in recent 
years to move downmarket and become more 
“popular’ has had advantages Intfinay also have 
this risk, that die readers begin to betreated 
according to the ways advertisers categorise them 
rather dsn as they really are. Such lack of respect 
damages the trust between readers and their 
newspapers. "Without that, we have no future. 

The author was editor of The Independent ’ from 
1986 to 1994. 


the commentators 
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the Tory conference 


paper carries out its editorial 

tasks but they never interfere in 

the direction or extent of its 
coverage of particular subjects. 

Do the advertisers have a 
say? This is not a problem for 
national newspapers as it is for 
magazines; newspapers have 
so many individual advertisers 


L ast week we sawa 
reversal of roles. 
Hie Labour con- 
ference at Black- 
pool was be&utifaQy 
stage-managrd as if choreo- 


By Julian Critchkf 


British Airways once removed 
its business from The Indepen- 
dent for some mouths because 
of our criticisms of the directors 
during the “dirty tricks” row 
with Richard Branson. But that 
can be endured. 

Independence is the core 
value, but I would add two 
injunctions: trust the writers 
and respect the readers. Ely 
trustingihe writers I mean that 
the editor should accept what 
the reporter finds and not have 
a strong view about everything. 
The account should speak for 
itself. It is wrong when news- 
papers are edited to convey a 
consistent message or to con- 
firm a particular picture of soo- 


Bounamoulh threatens to ape 
Labour conferences of old: all 
Foot, fire and brimstone. 

Are we heading for the col- 
lapse of A Stout Party? The 
Tbries have been engaged in yet 
another round of m-fightmg 
over Europe and the Govern- 
ment’s policy towards a com- 
mon currency. In The Tunes last 
Saturday, John Major said once 
again that he would keep Ids 
options open, and refused to 
rule out a common currency in 
the lifetime of the next 
Parliament. 

were not < ^tou^, the HhimT 
ton/Al Bayed/Greer “scandal” 
broke once more to the glee of 
Labour and the relish of the 
popular press. The Prime Min- 
ister has hurried to limit the 
damage, but the tnattey f piiM 
not have come at a more 
embarrassing time. 

There are occasions when 
Mr Major must be dose to 
despair. But to what extent are 
the party’s problems a result of 
a lack of leadership on bis part? 
The question is one that has, so 
far, teen posed only in private. 

Sir Nicholas Bonsor, the box- 
ing baronet, is permitted to 
get away with open criticism of 
Ken Clarke. A junior minister 
at the Foreign and Common- 
wealth office, he went on The 
World at One to attack his more 
senior colleague. I caught a 
glimpse of him later on telly, 
manfully striding towards the 
BBC studios followed by the 
usual pack of Euro-sceptics. I 
picked out from among them 
Sir Michael Spicer and Bill 
Cash. Bonsoris last stand was 
dearly a calculated one, but he 
was forced into a humiliating 
withdrawal later that day. 
Should he not have been 
sacked? I have sat nnder seven 
prime ministers; I fear only 
Major would have let him get 
away with ft. 

David Heathcote-Amoiy was 
pennitted earlier this year to 
write and publish a pamphlet 
attacking government policy 
while he was Paymaster Gen- 
eral. Presumably, he wrote it in 
the Government’s time, and 
then, at his own convenience, 

A wdh^hoth barrels. He 
should have got the push as 
soon as the Prime Minister 
knew he was patting pen to 

^^SFfoe Conservative Party is 



conference since 3963 ... the sty and saturnine 
Redwood must be routed before it is too late 


to avoid a defeat next April on 
thescaleaf 1945 or 1906, evay- 
thingwill depend on Mr Major, 
and, to a great extent, upon his 
performance at Bournemouth 
next Friday afternoon. He is 
facing this week the most diffi- 
cult party conference since 
Haflsbam divested himself of 
his title in 1963, and one at 
which he must make the speech 
of bis life. All Tory conferences 
are stage-managed; rallies at 
which the “faithful” rub shoul- 


ders with the great ones of the 
party, and are then sent home 
raring to go. 

This year, it is going to be far 
harder to stage-manage the 
conference in the traditional 
maimer. There will be no more 
balloons, no more Dame Vera 
Lynn singing the White CBffsof 
Dover. Lady Thatcher might 
make mischief. John Redwood, 
Cash and Michael Spicer wfll 
do their best to steal the head- 
lines, using a poll of Tory can- 


didates to demonstrate that 
the party has become one of 
“Little England”. 

The “fringe" will be domi- 
nated by Redwood and his sup- 
porters. They will compete 
against the platform in the con- 
ference proper where only Ken 
Clarke, Michael Heseltine and 
John Guznmer can be relied 
upon to rally the troops. Foitfllo 
is a covert Euro-sceptic whose 
recent conference speeches 
have been a disgrace. No doubt 


he win make yet another. Peter 
LUley wfll either sing a siDy song 
or recite a sillier poem, and 
then attack the poor. He, too. 
is not on Major’s side. Neither 
is the oleaginous Michael 
Howard. AD three are num- 
bered among Major's 
“bastards". 

li will an be left to the Prime 

Minister on the Friday after- 
noon to give the party back its 
confidence, and to enthuse the 
party activist to go out and 
workforthe return of his Gov- 
eminent. Unlike Heseltine, 
Major is no orator, although 
be can rely upon a great deal 
of personal affection. Did be 
not do the trick in '92? But if 
we arc to have any chance 
whatever, he must stamp his 
authority upon the Conserva- 
tive Party as never before. The 
sly and saturnine Redwood, 
whose ambition threatens to 
bring us down, must be routed 
before it is too late. And, nice 
woman though she is, it will 
not be enough to cast Norma 
Major as “the Tories* secret 
weapon”. 

In 1990, 1 voted for Michael 
Heseltine as leader. 1 do not 
regret having done so. Last 
year, I voted for Mr Major 
against the opportunist John 
Redwood. In my 30 years as an 
MP I have witnessed a social 
and cultural change come over 
the Tcny party - a chance for 
the worse. Even Steve Notts, 
for God’s sake, describes the 
Tbries in his abou t-to-be-pub- 
lisbcd autobiography, as being 
divided between “nobs and 
nerds”. There are precious few 
nobs. 

There is nothing dishon- 
ourable when it comes to 
Europe in keeping one’s 
options open. The history of the 
Tory party with regard to 
Europe is a dismal tale of miss- 
ing every bus but the last, and 
then complaining loudly that 
we were not in Europe at the 
formative stage. 

Were Mr Major to allow his 
options to be closed, and thus 
to surrender to the demands of 
populism and narrow nation- 
alism, he would infos this bus 
and lose the election. The 
Tbries, in power for 17 years, 
would be out for 20. In oppo- 
sition, Redwood (or FortiDo) 
would play Bonar Law to Ken 
Clarke’s Balfour. The party 
would split, leading to a 
realignment of British politics. 
The importance of Mr Major’s 
speech on Friday afternoon 
cannot be exaggerated. 

The author is the Conservative 
MP for AldershoL Onvng to ill 
health he is not standing at the 
election. 


The Alf Garnett version of history 

We are still being fed a distorted picture of Germany and Lady Thatcher is to blame, says Tony Barber 


X now is the British public 
learning just bow much d amag e 
Baroness Thatcher inflicted on 
Britain's relations with Ger- 
many during her final years in 
office. 

The legacy is plain for aD to 
see. Last summer, during the 


no"' 


it took the form of a childish, 
but vicious tabloid campaign 

Cnnlnn/I'c tramp 


dpuuoi j ■ , 

war effort against the Nazis 
more than 50 years ago. 

In today's Tbry party, it takes 
the form of ignorant right- 
wingers yefling that Germanvs 
support for European economic 
and monetary union is actually 
a device to impose German 
domination on Europe, m 
more than in the pre-Thatcher 
years, a significant body of op®: 
ion-formers, in politics and the 
“respectable” press, shows no 
shame about associating Ger- 
many with extremism, expan- 
sionism, bullying and, worst of 
all, a Fourth Reich. 

Meanwhile, the real Ger- 
many continues down the non- 
extremist, non-expansionist 

path that it has trodden since 
the formation of the Fbderal 
Republic in 1949. As any Baton 

who lives or has lived in the real 

Germany wfll tefl you, it is a 
Germany that bears las and 
less resemblance to foe wild 
fantasies of certain politicians 
and commentators in Britain. 

Margaret Thatcher bears a 
heavy responsMliiy for the dis- 
torted impressionsof Germany 
that are fed to the British peo- 
ple. TWO new books pamta 
devastating picture of a prime 
minister whose views cm Ger- 

manywere little short of nean- 
derthal. 



One, called Diplomacy and 
EtisHhisim at the Court of Mar- 
garet Thatcher, is by the scholar 
George Urban, whom she con- 
sulted on foreign policy matters 
throughout 4he Eighties. At a 
meeting in London in Decem- 
ber 1989, as West and East 
German were moving swiftly 
towards unification, ~shc voiced 
her profound opposition to the 
whole process. 

“You know, George,” the 
author quotes her as saying, 

“there are things that people of 
your generation and mine 
migh t never to forget. WeVe 
been through the war and we 
know perfectly well what the 
Germans are lie, and what dic- 
tators can do, and how national 
character doesn't basically 
change.” 

As Urban notes, “I was 
amazed to hear her uttering 
views about people- and coun- 
tries^ especially ‘ Germany," 
which were not aD that differ- 
ent from the Alf Garnett ver- 
sion of fnstoiy.” . . 

Urban was quo of SB British 

and American experts whom 
Mrs Thatcher summoned to 
Chequers in March 1990 to dis^ 
cuss German? and the impli- 
cations of unification. The six 
.'were unanimous in the view 
that Germany had proved a 
model Dberal democracy mice 
the war and there was little 
prospect of renewed 

British puMc had . 

had the opportunity to hear tins 

eminently sensible assessment 
of modem Ger many. In stead, a 
memorandum sum ming up the 

SffiSrfcS® dum was leaked and publfifoed 
adviser, Charles FOwdi, who - in the Independent onSunday, 
nut a disgraceful anti-German it appeared that the experts 
Sant oathe experts’ views. ' believed that Germany threw 

Thus when the memoran- its weight around m Europe 




y qyf that German national chaf- 
act eristics included “angst, 
aggressiveness, assertiveness, 
bufiying, egotism, inferiority 
complex, sentimentality” . 


British public opinion was mis- 
led about Germany because a 
senior Downing Street adviser 
had prepared a memorandum 
to suit Mis Thatcher’s anti- 
German views. 

The second book, / Wanted 
German Unity by Helmut Kohl, 
reveals thax the Chancellor 
“had terrible rows” with Mis 
Thatcher “on more than one 
occasion”. She even branded 
him a coward at a Nato meet- 
ing when he expressed opposi- 
tion to the deployment of short- 
range nuclear weapons on 

German soil 

Mr Kohl replied: “When I 
look around, I am foe only one 
here who is the father of two 
reserve officers. I don’t need a 
lecture from anyone.” 

The inevitable consequence 

of Mrs Thatcher’s hostility to 
Germany was that Britain’s 
opinion counted for less and 
less in Bonn. However, it is 
interesting that even though 
President Francois Mitterrand 
of France was at first just as 
sceptical as Mrs Thatcher about 
German unification, Mr Kohl 
refuses to criticise him in his 
book. 

Instead, he conveniently 
blames the French press for try- 
ing to whip up anti- unification 
feeling. Mr Kohl forgave Mit- 
terrand, but not Mis Thatcher, 
because in contrast to the 
French leader she was unre- 
pcntantly anti-German and 
anti-European. 

After Mrs Thatcher was 
swept from office, John Major 
ana Chris Fatten, then Tcny 
party chairman, made a gamine 
effort to reconstruct British- 
German relations on an amica- 
ble basis. Major went to Bonn 
and declared that Britain 'should 
be “at the heart of Europe”, and 

Fatten sought to cast the Tbries 


in a Christian Democratic 
image Kke that of Mr KobTs 
own party. 

It was an effort to which Ger- 
many gave a warm response, 
even if there were doubts in 
Bonn about how far the Tbries 
were capable of going in a pro- 
European direction. In retro- 
spect, that brief period of pos- 
itive diplomacy looks like a 
golden age in comparison with 
the snarling and whingeing that 
pass these days for the British ; 
Government’s policy towards j 
Germany. I 

To appreciate what really 
concerns Mr Kohl and his fel- 
low Germans, one only has to 

read his speech last week on the 

sixfoannn^rsaiyofunificatkm. 
“As a leading export nation, we 

Germans must ao everything to 

make our country fit for foe 
challenges of the future. That 
is the only way to create foe 
baas for new and secure jobs ... 
The most important thing is our 
firm will to fashion foe future 
togefoer-a future in peace and 
freedom for Germany and 
Europe.” 

One can almost hear the 
Mandy Rice-Davies-like 
response of foe loony Tory 
right “Well, he would say that, 
wouldn’t he?” The real ques- 
tions for Britain, though, are 
different 

How much damage is anti- 
German propaganda catering 
to our relations with Germany 
and our position in Europe? 
How bad must British-Ger- 
man relations become before 
we realise the calamity we have 
inflicted on ourselves? Above 
aD, how long before sensible 
people in Britain rally together 
to extract the anti-German poi- 
son sown in the public’s ear by 
Mrs Thatcher and her 
acolytes? 
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Lord Clydesmuir 


An abiding memory is that of 
the immaculately turned out 
Ronald Clydesmuir striding 
through the paddy-fields and 
pig compounds of the Sino- 
AJ banian Friendship commune, 
a hundred miles from Peking, 
in the afternoon sun of a No- 
vember day in 1971, flanked by 
equally immaculately turned 
out trade and agricultural 
grandees, in their Maoist uni- 
forms, collar to the neck. He 
seemed as totally at ease as he 
would have been with his senior 
colleagues in the British Linen 
bank, the Bank of Srotland or 
the Scottish Council for De- 
velopment and Industry, aU of 
which he led with vision and 
distinction. 

Indeed, the background to 
the Scottish Council for 
Development and Industry's 
delegation to China in 1971, 
the first trade mission from 
the West in the aftermath of 
the Cultural Revolution, en- 
capsulates Lord Ctydesmuir’s 
dynamic attitude to life. 

Summoned to lunch by the 
Chinese charge d'affaires Mr 
Piao at two hours' notice on 28 
October 1971, the day of the 
Common Market entry vote, 
when 69 of us were proposing 
to vote with Ted Heath, against 
the policy of the Labour Party, 
I was told: "You asked in April 
about a trade delegation from 
Scotland. We agree. You will be 
in Canton on 11 November.” 
In desperation, but unwilling to 
forfeit what was a stupendous 
opportunity, I telephoned 
Clydesmuir. Listening careful- 
ly. as he always did - he was an 
unusually good listener, over 
and above his natural good 
manners - he responded: 
“Right. Let me operate." He 
added tersely that he trusted 
that I would go into the pro- 
Eu ropean lobby for the sake of 
Scotland, because he believed 
that the future of Scottish in- 


dustry was m Europe. A belief 
to which adhered for the rest of 
his fife. 

Operate he did. Rearranging 
all engagements to lead the del- 
egation himself, he put togeth- 
er from the Scottish Council of 
Development and Industry a 
delegation of 16 members rang- 
ing from the representatives of 
John Brown Engineering, Fer- 
ranti's and British Aluminium 
to a Midlothian mink farmer. 
Typically he had taken the trou- 
ble to ask the Chinese whom 
they really wanted. His leader- 
ship was such that Dot one of us, 
on any occasion, was so much 
as a minute [ate for any of our 
innumerable engagements. We 
sensed that Clydesmuir would 
have felt displeased and let 
down, and his displeasure was 
not be incurred lightly. He was 
quietly formidable. 

Certainly, the Chinese con- 
sidered that he had great man- 
darin qualities. Summoned out 
of bed at midni gh t - that was 
not an unusual experience in 
Mao's China in those days - to 
the Forbidden City to see Jum 
Wen-Chin, then head of the Eu- 
ropean and American depart- 
ment of the Chinese Foreign 
Office, my host revealed that in 
the previous 10 days the Chinese 
had been most impressed by 
milord Clydesmuir. Was he 
likely to be the future Leader 
of Scotland? 

It transpired that we Scots 
had been invited as, after 17 
years of non-contact, they 
thought that the Scots. like the 
Albanians, were much put upon 
by their larger neighbours. (As 
an indication of the lack of con- 
tact and the timescale on which 
the Chinese leadership operat- 
ed, Jura Wen-Chin, interrogat- 
ing me about Labour Party 
policy, used the phrase “As 
Lord AUlee was telling me” as 
if it had been the other day; 17 
years had gone by.) 


I can see why the question 
should be asked, because, as 
Qydesmuir’s fellow industrial- 
ist heavyweight Viscount Weir, 
of G. & J. Weir Pumps, put it: 
“The thing about Ronnie 
Clydesmuir was that he was a 
tremendous Scottish patriot. 
He really did care about 
Scotland and Scottish industry.” 

Later we visited a truck fac- 
tory in Shanghai, where a thou- 
sand workers produced three 
vehicles a day. It became ap- 
parent that the Chinese were re- 
sistant to labour-saving devices. 
Louis Portman, one of our del- 
egation, then export manager of 
Leyiand Thicks, observed to 
Cfydesmuir how inefficient it all 
was. Fascinatingly, Clydesmuir 
dissented. He revealed that he 
knew a great deal about the 
Little Red Book, and explained 
to the lough-minded Midlander 
that in the Shanghai of Yao 
Wrn-Yan, most notorious of the 
Gang of Four and then mayor 
of the city, people's having em- 
ployment and function was a 
more important consideration 
than efficiency and numbers of 
trucks produced. Portman con- 
fided to me afterwards: “At 
first I thought Ronnie was a 
stuffed shirt. Actually, he’s 
an unstuffed shirt and most 
astute.” 

What Portman did not know 
was that Clydesmuir, besides 
preparing meticulously for any 
venture in which he was to be 
involved, knew a great deal 
about Communism. He had 
led the first Scottish Council for 
Development and Industry del- 
egation to the Soviet Union in 
I960. But there was something 
else. His supervisor at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was Mau- 
rice Dobb, Communist, author 
of books on the Russian Revo- 
lution and capitalism, and old 
Carthusian. Clydesmuir told 
me: “I'd benefited from the fact 
that, as a Charterhouse boy, I 



Quietly fonrddabie: Cfydesmuir - 'Lot me operate* 


was of special interest to 
Morris Dobb, who took infin- 
ite trouble over my further 
education.” 

He was lucky, too, to have 
been taught on a one-to-one 
basis by two other fellows of 
Trinity - Dennis Robertson, 
then a member of the Council 
of the Government's Econom- 
ic Advisers and later Professor 
of Political Economy in Cam- 
bridge, and Piero Sraffa, 


influential friend of Maynard 
Keynes, whose lectures 
Clydesmuir attended. 

Ronald Clydesmuir was boro 
the son of Colonel the Right 
Hon Sir John Colville, Member 
of Parliament for North Mid- 
lothian 1929 to 1943, Secretary 
of the Department of Overseas 
Tirade in the Baldwin govern- 
ment. Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury 1936-38 and Secretary 
of State for Scotland 1938-40, 


later, 1943-46, to be Governor 
of Bombay and three times 
acting Viceroy of India in ab- 
sence of Lord Wfcvell, and en- 
nobled in 1948. On his mother's 
side he inherited the industri- 
al drive of his grandfather Sir 
William BQsland founder of 
Glasgow Bakeries* and his un- 
cle Sir Steven BQsland, the 
founder of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Development of Indus- 
try whkh was to be so important 
in Cfydesmuir s life. 

Leaving Cambridge he was 
comudssiooed into die Camera- 
mans (Scottish Rifles) and was 
later on the staff of the Fifth In- 
fantry Division, becoming a 
major at the age of 24. He was 
appointed MBE in the military 
honours and had a “good war” 
in the Normandy campaign. 
On demobilisation he joined the 
famous Scottish iron and steel 
company, Colvflles, founded 
by his great-great-grandfather. 
His father insisted, Clydesmuir 
thought rightly, that tie work at 
junior level in several plants of 
the Colville group and hold a 
whole series of “grooming po- 
sitions" before he was ap- 
pointed as a full-blown director 
in 1958. 

He had joined the executive 
committee of the Scottish 
Council (Development and In- 
dustry) as a 35-year-old in 1952 
and was ejected on merit as vice- 
president in 1964 when he was 
already chairman erf “Enterprise 
Scotland” and a driving force in 
the staging of the highly suc- 
cessful Scottish Industries Ex- 
hibition of that year. He gained 
the respect of the incoming 
Labour Secretary of Slate Willie 
Ross, who on one occasion in 


“I can recite Burns with the best 
of them.” I beard Clydesmuir 
respond with a characteristic 
t winkl e: “But Willie, I can re- 
cite Marx with the best of 
them!” Ross had the grace to 


!migh ? because be knew from 
Cfydesmuir’s background that 
he did not exaggerate. 

A directorship of the Bntish 
Linen Pabb introduced him to 
senior banking colleagues who 
recognised bis quality and made 
him Governor when he was 49 
in 19661 In March 1971 when 
the British Linen Bank merged 
with the Bank of Scotland 
Cfydesmuir became Deputy 
Governor and, the following 
year, became Governor, a po- 
sition he held until 1981. Sir 

Bruce Pattullo, the distin- 
guished current Governor of the 
Rank of Scotland, said of him: 
“Ronnie’s old-fashioned charm 
and courtesy meant that he 
was well liked throughout the 
Bank of Scotland - but he was 
also very effective when he 
needed to be. He bad natural 
authority.” PattuDo recollected 
that Cfydesmuir was extreme- 
fy impressive in talking to junior 
staff on the basis of a level 
playing field of knowledge and 
interest 

Cfydesmuir was a director of 
Sco tbits Securities, Scottish 
Save & Prosper. Scottish West- 
ern Investment Company, the 
Scottish Provident Institution 
and the Caledonian Off-shore 
Co. He played a very important 
part in developing North Sea oil 
and gas industries and for 17 
years was chairman of North 
Sea Assets, from 1972 to 1987. 
Central Scotland has reason to 
be grateful for his assiduity in 
attracting electronic firms to 
what is now referred to as Sili- 
con \feBey. David Packard, who 
set up the huge Hewlett 
Packard at South Queensferry 
in my constituency, tells me 
that one of the reasons why he 
and Bill Hewlett were attract- 
ed to the Scottish venae was 
the helpfulness of Cfydesmuir 
and his remarkable chief exec- 
utive Dr Willie Robertson, 
who, compared to today's “Lo- 


cate in Scotland” and Scottish : 
Enterprise, operated on the 
proverbial shoestring. 

Cfydesmuir was president of 
the Scottish Council of Physi- V 
cal Recreation and espoused the ■ 
cause of the National Playing i 
Fields Association and the Out- 
ward Bound movement. As 
Lord-Lieutenant of Lanark- • 
shire for 30 years he was sup- 
ported marvellousfy by his wife 1 

of half a century, Joan Booth. 

The family bad been thrown 
into public life at a very young 
age by the premature death of . 
the first Lord Cfydesmuir in 
1954, who had been on the op- 
erating table for a routine and 
simple operation but had died 
as a result of a pair of scissors 
being left inadvertently in his 
body. 

Throughout his fife the 
Church of Scotland, where he 
was an elder of St Michael's, 
Linlithgow, and later the . 
Queen’s representative in 1971 
and 1972, meant a great deal to 

him . 

Tam Dafyeli 

Ranald John Bilsland CohiUc, 
businessman and banker: bom 
Glasgow 21 May 1917; MBE s', 
1944; succeeded 1954 as second * 
Baron Cfydesmuir; Lord- - 
Lieutenant of Lanarkshire 1963- 
92; CB 1965; chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) 
1966-78, president 197SS6; Gov- 
ernor, British Linen Bank 1966- 
71; Deputy Governor, Bank of, 
Scotland 1971-72, Governor 
1972-81; Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly . 
of the Church of Scotland 1971- 
72; KT 1972 ; a Captain, Royal 
Company of Archers, Queen’s 
Bodyguard far Scotland 1985- 
88 Captain General 1988-96; 
married 1946 Joan Booth (two 
sons, two daughters): died 
Biggar, Lanarkshire 2 October 
1996. 


Jane Lidderdale 


Sir Reginald Pullen 


In appearance and in life, Jane 
Lidderdale epitomised the Eng- 
lish virtue of understatement. 

From her mother she 
inherited a strong Protestant at- 
tachment to work and philan- 
thropy, from her grandfather, 
the painter C.S. Lidderdale, 
came her lifelong affiliation to 
the arts. These were the glid- 
ing strands in her many-sided 
interests and activities." 

In the first part of her career, 
after leaving Oxford with an Ho- 
nours degree in PPE, Lid- 
derdale was able to realise her 
exceptional talent for organi- 
sation and research through a 
variety of posts in the Civil Ser- 
vice. She joined the Ministry of 
Shipping in 1940 and was sec- 
retary to a number of cabinet 
committees during the Second 
World War, and immediately 
afterwards to the Fuel Com- 
mittee in the winter of 1946-47. 
one of the hardest of the 
century. 

During the post-war Attlee 
government she worked espe- 
cially closely with Herbert Mor- 
rison. and she played a leading 
role in organising the Festival 
of Britain in 195 1 . She was sec- 
retary and chief researcher for 
the Nathan Report on Trust 
Law at that lime, and even af- 
ter leaving the Civil Service in 
1953 she continued to cany out 
research for a variety of official 
and semi-official inquiries, 
particularly concerned with 
education and employment. 


Kenneth Muir appointed me as 
a lecturer to his English De- 
partment at Liverpool in 1971. 
when I was 23. writes Bennione 
Lee [further to the obituary by 
Professor Philip Edwards. 2 
October]. With his colleagues 
Kenneth and Miriam Allot!, he 
taught me two of the most im- 


The pattern of her life 
thereafter was to prove Jane 
Liddetdale's talent not only 
for organisation, but for far- 
sighted leadership and a deter- 
mined resolve to set goals for 
herself and others, and then to 
achieve them. In this respect she 
had some of the characteristics 
of a renowned philanthropist of 
an earlier generation, Octavia 
Hill. 

Lidderdale came to know 
Rachel Alexander of Aubrey 
House, Kensington, and to- 
gether they opened Ray House, 
a residential home for elderly 
ladies. But after visiting one of 
Britain's first Day Centres, in 
Camberwell, south-east Lon- 
don. Lidderdale decided that 
there should be a similar place 
in North Kensington where 
frail elderly people could have 



Lidderdale: a stickler for detail 


po riant lessons in academic 
life: generosity and kindness 
towards junior colleagues, and 
a complete commitment to 
research as well as teaching. 

Though reserved, and as an 
administrator autocratic (de- 
partmental meetings lasted for 
about 10 minutes before lunch. 


a degree of care, enjoy compa- 
ny and share in activities, thus 
avoiding the need to leave their 
homes for an institutionalised 
ending to their lives. She found 
a site and, using her formidable 
range of contacts and skills of 
persuasion, raised the £40,000 
needed to build the centre she 
envisaged. Lidderdale became 
the founding Chairman of the 
Kensington Day Centre in 1963 
and remained so until 1988. It 
was her devotion, interest and 
diplomacy that gave the centre 
the secure foundation and ex- 
cellent relationship with the 
Royal Borough which continues 
today. 

In the midst of this work Lid- 
derdale became interested in 
the Byam Shaw School of Paint- 
ing and Drawing (as it was 
then called), a few doors away 
from her home in Campden 
Street. 

She was elected to its Coun- 
cil of Management in 1961 and 
nine years later became Chair- 
man. The Byam Shaw derived 
its strength as a fine art school 
from its independence from 
the state system. Throughout 
the 18 years of her distinguished 
chairmanship Lidderdale was 
adept at preserving that inde- 
pendence in the context of a 
constantly fluctuating art edu- 
cation scene; she ensured that 
the school's Diploma retained 
its high reputation and status, 
and among many changes she 
guided the school through its 


move in the 1980s from Kens- 
ington to Archway in north 
London. 

Jane Lidderdale made an 
art of chairmanship. The least 
flamboyant of figures, always 
soberly dressed and restrained 
in manner, she made up in the 
authority of her bearing for her 
modest stature. She was a stick- 
ler for detail. Possessed of great 
precision of mind, she insisted 
on clarity of syntax and draft- 
ing and on the business-like 
conduct of meetings; her pref- 
erence for order was often in el- 
egant contrast to the normal 
clutter of an art-school studio 
in which her meetings were 
conducted. 

She was impatient of anything 
she regarded as sloppy, either 
in written or oral expression, 
but she never allowed her own 
high standards to override her 
concern for others. 

Perhaps the greatest fruit of 
her researches was Dear Miss 
Weaver, the biography of her 
godmother, Harriet Shaw 
Weaver, published In 1970. 
Weaver had been the patron of 
Janies Joyce, Ezra Pound, T.S. 
Eliot and others, and Jane Ud- 
derdale’s book made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding 
of this period of English 
literary life and achievement. 

Like many people who live 
alone, she loved the company 
of friends. She often enter- 
tained in her modest London 


house, where the courtyard 
garden was her pride. She had 
a padding sense of humour and 
was very observant both of peo- 
ple and of nature: she loved 
birds. She had a good eye for 
pictures, preferring English 
20th-century paintings to live 
with including a number by 
her friend Professor Card 
Weight, and also works by 
Byam Shaw students purchased 
over the years at Diploma 
Shows. 

In later life she suffered un- 
certain health, but she never lost 
her enquiring mind or her wfl] 
to do good for other people. She 
was deeply drawn to matters 
spiritual, yet it was typical of her 
many-sided personality that she 
combined a profundity of spir- 
it with a tremendous sense of 
fun and a cheerful acceptance 
of change in the modem world. 
Perhaps it was this which en- 
abled her to have an exceptional 
rapport with young children, for 
whom she would fashion unique 
toys when they visited her. 

Her church was St George's, 
Campden Hill, where her neat, 
familiar figure was to be seen 
every Sunday, and which was 
the focus of her deep and abid- 
ing Christian faith, the foun- 
dation of her whole life and her 
lasting achievements. 

Angus Stirling 

Jane Hester Lidderdale. civil ser- 
vant: bom 21 July 1909; OBE 
1952; died 7 September 1996. 


Professor Kenneth Muir 


and ended, it used to be said, 
when his stomach began to 
rumble), he was not aloof. He 
liked notiling so much as to teD 
his stories of his days as a 
young anti-establishment lec- 
turer in York and Leeds, and of 
his lifelong, dedicated commit- 
ment to the Labour Party. 


He wrote and edited with 
amazing fluency (Kenneth 
would write an article while 
waiting for a train or in the gaps 
between tutorials, so the stories 
went) and told me: “Always 
have the next book started be- 
fore you get the proofs of the 
lasL one." 


He was a Shakespearean 
scholar with a true passion 
for the theatre, and he was an 
impressive amateur actor of 
the old school, with a fine, 
deep, rotund speaking voice. Tb 
mark his retirement from 
Liverpool in 1974, we pul on a 
production of The Tempest, 


Few people can say that the 
main part of their life has re- 
volved around one of the na- 
tion's greatest institutions and 
that the institution has benefited 
enormously from their contri- 
bution. Yet that surety is how 
history wQl record the fife of Sir 
Reginald PuQeo, Receiver Gen- 
eral of Westminster Abbey from 
1959tol987. - 

Boro in 1922 at Falmouth, 
Cornwall, where he was edu- 
cated, Pullen started his ad- 
ministrative career as a clerk 
with the Great Western Railway 
before joining the RAF, where 
be reached the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant by the end of the 
Second World Wir. He then 
had aspirations of becoming a 
statiozunaster, bat instead be- 
came a chartered secretary and 
took a degree in Law at King’s 
College Londoa; qualifications 
which were to serve him well at 
the abbey, whose staffhe joined 
in 1947 as assistant to the Chief 
Accountant He went on to be- 
come Deputy Registrar in 195 1 
and Receiver General and Reg- 
istrar in 1959, succeeding his 
father-in-law, Tbm Hebron. 

Pullen’s years at the abbey 
covered four deanships and 
saw the beginning of the re- 
cently completed 22-year pro- 
gramme of restoration of the 
fabric, for which he played a 
large part in the fund-raising. 
They also saw the Coronation, 
five royal marriages including 
that of the Queen and the 


directed by Nicholas Shrimpton. 
I played Miranda to Kenneth’s 
Prosper©, and was always 
moved by the dignity and fierce- 
ness of his performance. He 
could be a coldly angry man, 
and it showed up well in this 
part 

I also read with him in a per- 



Pullen: abbey service 

Duke of Edinburgh, several 
memorial services for national 
figures and the funeral of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma in 1979. 

In most of these and in many 
Other events PuDeri played a sig- 
nificant role, and his meticulous 
attention to detail (“I love to see 
it done right”) was greatly ap- 
preciated, particularly by the 
149 brides be met during his 40 
years and of whom he said 
tactfully: “I remember them 
all; all my brides are beautifuL” 

Pullen set high standards, 
and expected them of others, 
even if it meant treading on cler- 
ical toes. It was not only the roe- 
cial events, however, that 
benefited from his expertise, but 
also day-to-day administration. 
He was extremely knowledge- 
able about the abbey’s history 
and constitution, and an au- 


formance of Auden's The Sea 
and the Mirror, and at his death 
I call to mind with affection and 
respect bis reading of Pros- 
pero's ironical farewell to Ariel; 
“But now all these heavy books 
are no use to me any more, for 
l Where I go, words carry no 
weigh L” 


thority on matters of protocol. 

It was largely due to his hard 
work and ingenuity that West- € ’•, 
minster Abbey’s 1953 appeal ' 
was successful despite the si- 
multaneous appeal % its friend- 
ly rival St Paul's. Few involved 
will forget his many ideas for 
events to mark the abbey's 
ninth centenary in 1966. 

Through his extra-mural ac- 
tivities - Westminster City 
Councillor from 1962 to 1965, 
Justice of the Peace for 25 years 
and Chairman of a Juvenile 
Court, among others - that 
Pullen developed cordial rela- 
tranships between the abbey 
and such outside organisations 
as Westminster City Council, 
whose Lord Mayor is Deputy 
High Steward of the abbey, and 
theSt John Ambulance Brigade. 

After he retired in 1987 
Pullen became Clerk to the 
Trustees of the United West- 
minster Almshouses Group of 
Charities, which post he held at 
the time of his death. He main- 
tained his links with the abbey 
as Deputy High Bailiff. 

James L. Bowen 

William Reginald James Pullen, Sfe. 
church administrator bom Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall 17 February 
1922; Receh’er-GeneraL West- 
minster Abbev 1959-87, Chapter 
Clerk 1963-87. Registrar 196484 ; 
MVO 1966, CVO 1975, ACI D 
1987; married 1948 Angela He- 
bron (two daughters); died 25 
September 1996. 


Emile van Lennep, died 2 Oc- 
tober aged 8L Secretary-General 
of the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Dev- 
elopment (OECD) 1969-84; 
chairman of the EEC Monetary 
Committee 1958-69. Advocate 
of a balanced development of 
member states: “Not only quan- 
tity counts in economic growth, 
bat also the quality is of great 
importance,” he said. 


Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS iBirtbs. Adap- 
Uihh. Marriage*. Death*. Memorial 
vkr*. Wedding anniversaries. In 
Mannriaml should be >ent ia writing to 
the Gazette EzHIok The Independent. I 
Canada Square. Canary Wharf. London 
EM SDL. fa&cpJwnKl ta0l7l-2M 3011 (34- 
bonr usircriag machine 0171-293 20 (Z) 
or Tnud in 017! -293 201B. and fire charged 
at £&56altae (VAT enrol. OTHER Gaz- 
ette announcements (notices, function c. 
Forthcoming marriage*. Marriages) must 
bcsubmitled in writing lor fared) and are 
charged at £10 a line. VAT extra. Please 
include a daytime telephone number. 


Lectures 

University College London (Hal- 
dane Room): Dr Desmond King- 
Hclc, “Erasmus Darwin: a free 
thinker trapped in a medical strair- 
jacket'’. 5.30pm. 

Institute oT Economic AIBuis: Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Bimnorc. “Das Adam 
Smith Problem’’. 0.30pm. 

ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

lYiorai MsTauvf. Prc'jdeDt. Invalid CliiLlit-o a 
AjJ NhpobUc. iif»an ihe NiwtlulknuoSpradi 
and Lanai Kt hfnryery at Aheiuu C««nl» Intuit 
SdmoL Mini nl RumL PinrthalWitoa. N»nb 
Vividnn- Prtnees* MMoet of Kent jOcah 
■he OAmm nl the Year Laocbciw nl ibe Sarm 
Mtdcl 

Changing of the Gourd 

Tbs UuuKticU CoraJr* Mimnlfd Radonx! 

innum> Ibe i Jucto'. Lik uiiicid al Itar-rflnati. 

Mara. W HaiLdtro The Rival Scp pcd 
Waks nuiiur Uucn.% GmiJ. all BreUrgM 
ftilM UMkm l taad pii»bl«l I* nc wm 
GuaiL 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr G, Jl Slocock 
and Miss E_ Buchanan 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Gerald, sun of the late Frank 
and Rosalcun Slocock. and Emily, 
daughter of the laic George and 
Janet Buchanan. 

Birthdays 

Miss Jenny Abramsky, controller, 
BBC Radio Five Live. SO: Miss June 
Allyson. actress. 79; Mr Christo- 
pher Booker, journalist and author, 
53; Sir Colin Chandler, chief execu- 
tive. Vickers plC, 57; Mr Shura 
Cherkassky, pianist, 85; Mr Joseph 
Cooper, pianist and broadcaster, 
S4; Sir Zelman Cowen QC. former 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 77; 
Professor Sir Andrew Derbyshire, ar- 
chitect. 73; Professor Harold Dexter, 
organist, 7f*; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Peter Fletcher, SO; Dr Mark Gtr- 
ouard. architectural historian. 65; 
LxffdGtaaarihur, former government 
minister, 52: Mr Brian Hoban. for- 
mer Head Master of Harrow School, 
7 5; Mr Terence Hodgkin so a. former 
Director, the Wallace Collection, 
S3; Mr Clive James, critic and tele- 
vision presenter. 57; Mr Thomas Ke- 
ncalty, author, til; Sir Harold Kroto. 
Research ProfcswnvSussex Univer- 
sity, 57; Mr George Kynoch MP, 5fh. 


Lt-Gcn Sir Derek Lang. S3; Miss Yal- 
ta]! Menuhin, pianist, 75; Air Mar- 
shal Peter Squire, Deputy Chief of 
the Defence Staff, 51; Sir John 
Stocker, a former Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal. 78: Maj-Gcn Julian Thompson, 
62: Miss Jayne Torvill, ice dance 
champion, 39; The Most Rev Des- 
mond Hint, Archbishop of Cape 
Town, 65: Sir Colin Whlker. chairman. 
National Blood Authority, 62; 
Professor David Wallace, Vice- 
Chancellor. Loughborough Univer- 
sity of Technology, 51; Mr Graham 
Yallop, cricketer, 44; Mr Yo Yo Ma, 
cellist. 41. 

Anniversaries 

Births: William Laud, Archbishop of 
Contcrbuty, 1573; Maj-Gcn Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, soldier, 1734; Sir 
Philip Magnus Bu MP, educationist 
and mathematician. 1842; Niels Hen- 
rik David Bohr, physicist, 1885; 
Heinrich Himmler, head of the SS, 
1900, Deaths: Margaret, “the Maid 
of Norway", Queen of Scotland, at 
sea 1290; Sigismoodo Pandolfo 
Mala testa, tyrant of Rimini, 1468; 
Patrick Ferguson, inventor of the 
brcuch-taadmggua 1780; Edgnr Al- 
lan ft*, novelist, 1849; William 
Barnes, Dorset dialect poet, 1886; 
Thomas Woollier, sculptor and poet, 
1892; Oliver Wendell Holmes, physi- 
cian and writer, 1894; Marie Lloyd 
(Matilda Alice Victoria Wood), mu- 


sic hall comedienne, 1922; Mar- 
guerite Radciyffc Hall author, 1943; 
Christopher Richard Wynne Nevin- 
son, painter, 1946; Clarence Birds- 
eye, inventor of quick-freezing, 1956. 
On this day: the Bank of Lepanto 
was fought, 1571; the Dutch airline 
KLM was founded, 1919; the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra gavq jis 
fini performance. 1932; the German 
Democratic Republic was set up in 
Eastern Germany, 1949; the inde- 
pendent was firet published, 1986. lb- 
day is the Feast Day of St Artaldus 
or Art! laud, St Hclairas, St Justina 
of Padua, St Mark, pope, and St 
Osjrth. 

Luncheons 

Jat Regiment 

Ll-Col L SL Spearman preaded at die 
50th annual reunion l uncheon of the 
Jat Regiment Officers' Association 
held on Saturday at the Inns Court 
and City Yeomanry’s Mess, Lin- 
coln’s inn. London WC2. 

Dinners 

Desert Dining Chib 
Mr Richard Snaflham, Chairman, the 
Desert During Cub, preaded at the 
annual dinner of the Desert Dining 
Qub held on Saturday evening at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. Mr John 
Hare spoke on “Wild Bactrian 
Camels". 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Repeats. 

Animals 

Gaistbrd * anr t Ministry of Agri- 
cuMnre Fisheries & Food; QBD (Ba»ld 
Barker QC128 June 1996. 

The Ministry did not owe the 
purchasers or imported animals 
a duly of care to discover the 
presence of a disease suffered 
by the animal while it was in 
quarantine after being im- 
ported. Although s 10 of the 
Animal Health Act 1981 to- 
gether with secondary legisla- 
tion gave the Ministry total 
control over animal imports, 
the animals were invariably 
sent to post-import isolation at. 
premises arranged by the im- 

C er which, though approved 
were not owned by the 
Ministry, which did not there- 
fore have total coutrol over the 
animals so as to be liable to the 
purchasers. 

Stephen tfhme (Hanvood & Junta, 
Aylesbury! for the plaintiff; Peter 
Roth (SatkVOty, MAFF) for the 
defendant. 


CASE SUMMARIES 

: 4 

7 October 1996 


Conflict 

. Internationale Nctafandtn Artatipa 

Lease BV & ors v C3rfl Arktioa A»- 
tbortty&imr;QBO(C}iii&iCt) (Mod- 
son J) 13 June 15196. 

The detention of an aircraft by 
the defendants for non- 
payment of charges having 
been found lawful in a previous 
hearing, the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to an order discontin- 
uing proceedings in England 
with liberty to continue. in 
Brussels an action based on 
similar grounds. The plaintiffs 
were effectively seeking from 
the Belgian court a finding 
that die detention of the aircraft 
had been unlawful, soil that ac- 
tion succeeded it would lead to 
confl icting decisions by courts 
of two states contracting to the 
Brussels Convention on Civil 
Jurisdiction and Judgments, 
contrary to the principal 
purpose of that convention. 
Xndw ly/Bod (Cty/wt Chance) Jar the 
phhtIfcMdud8da!fQC.DeMmJfe 
(PkhantsButlerJ fertile second defavdont 


Interrogatories 

UCB Baulk ptc t HnKSre t.SW) Ud & 
■mi QBD (Simon Gtddblait QCl 17 
June 1996. 

Where, in a negligence claim 
against a valuer, the plaintiff 
had served interrogatories on 
the issue of the valuer’s 
methodology and the material 
relied on in conducting the rel- 
evant valuation, the valuer was 
required to answer them pur- 
suant to RSCOrd 26, r 1. The 
purpose of the interrogatories 
was to find, and thereby enable 
the plaintiff to adduce, evidence 
ofwhat was in the valuer’s mind 
when he produced the allegedly 
excessive valuation;. That ma- 
terial was not likely to come 
from another source and would . 
not duplicate other pre-trial 
preparation.The interrogato- 
ries therefore served a clear liti- 
gious purpose and were to be 
answered . 


Reporting restriction 

Ifc Mo^oUum; PD (Sir Stepbes Bnnrn. 
President) IS July 1996. 

An application to set aside a de- 
cree nisi, on the grounds that 
the divorce procedure was 
wholly irregular and achieved 
by fraud and that therefore the 
decree should be considered 
null and void was a judicial pro- 
ceeding for dissolution of mar- 
riage within the meaning of s 
I(I)(b) of the Judicial Pro- 
ceedings (Regulation of Re- 
ports) Act 1926. The section was 
mandafoty and did not give the 
court a discretion. Since it did 
not contain a criminal sanction 
ft was to be construed restric- 
txvefy. Although its effect was 
t heref ore to restrict the re- 
peating of the case, there was 

S scope in the context of s 
)0 h«v) for dear and lull 
of the proceedings to be 
gfyea, but not for a line-by-line 
account of what a particular wit- 
ness said at any particular time. 

John Laflhouse (Treasury Solicitor l for 

dteAttomey-Genend;A.a Dyer (Dome 


plaintiff; Ngd Pit t (WHEams Davies 


vena; Loot Meson QC (on behaffofdu 

Queen's Pmctcr) far ihe fourth iniavenot: 
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Sn l 5“*® “f al or near the 
top of a roaring bull market 

SSfij*** a l00k at lat- 

3S3t=as5 

Its weekly list of the most 
p0 P^ ar ^des by clients is a 

y aca 5 ate SW de to the at- 
titudes and behaviour of private 
investors. ^ 

From the evidence avail- 
able, it seems a lot of them are 
usmj hot money' made on 
profits from blue chips and 
Growing it at some of the 
most speculative shares in the 
known universe in the fond 
hope of making a quick turn 
and a East buck. 

Sadly* many of them will get 

lbar fingers badly borat, if they 

have not already done so. 

Thke ShareLink’s top 10 
purchases in the week to 2 Oc- 
tober. 


money thrown at speculative shares as bull market roars on 


Rubbing shoulders in the 
J-ague table with the likes of 
‘fridsh Tfciecom, Hanson and 
Rautrack are Pan Andean Re- 
somces (10th), Brent Whiter 
ptn) and Memory Corporation 
(3rd). 

Brent Walker, owner of the 
William HID bonkm akim r 
chain, is the ultimate penny 
stock, worth little more fhap 
the value of its stock market 
quotation. It has assets of less 
than £60Gm and liabilities run- 
ning to more than £1.4bn. 

True, its shares shot up 40 
per cent to 3 .5p last week on 
news that Brent Walker would 
receive £3 6m from Grand Mel 
after overpaying for William 
HD1 in 1989. 

But with spreads — the dif- 
ference, between bid and offer 
prices - as wide as a penny, not 
even the most nimble of 
traders could get out of Brent 
"klker at a profit 

Pan Andean Resources is an- 
other cautionary tale. Up to 
3,000 small shareholders were 


sucked into the AIM-listed 
stock in true South Sea Bub- 
ble fashion on ballisb press re- 
ports about oil drilling 
prospects in Bolivia. 

Bat the shares, as high as 
135p a month ago, crashed by 
more than lOOp last week af- 
ter Ban Andean said the weD 
it was driffingwas dry. The cir- 
cumstances surro unding deal- 
ings in the shares before the 
announcement are now the 
subject Of a Stock Exc hange 
inquiry. 

Rising computer chip prices 
ore apparently stirring renewed 
interest in loss-making semi- 
conductor group Memory Cor- 
poration, another AIM-listed 
stock. 

Memory, readers may recall, 
is the slock one reputable bro- 
ker said would go to £10 by 
1998; another reckoned Mem- 
ory would make profits of 
£20m by then. 

Instead the shares, over £5 
last year, fangiM* at SSp and 
losses in the first six: months 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

PATRICK TOOHER 


widened to £3.1m. You have 

been warned. 

This week sees a steady 
trickle of company results, 
though the main focus of at- 


Manchester United 


tention will be on any market- 
xnoving news to come out of the 
Conservative Party conference 
in Bournemouth. 

Lucas, the aerospace and 





ing with Vhrity of the US, 

report for the last time as a sin- 
gle entity on Ihesday. The fact 
that Victor Rice, the new chief 
executive of Lucas Verity, win 

n q S frg aUftndfng the T -eaitfc pus 

sentation speaks volumes 
about their relative unimpor- 
tance for investors. For exam- 
ple, news about restructuring 
at Lucas and more detail about 
the benefits of merging with 
Vhrity are likely to be thfri on 
the ground. 

Nevertheless, analysts wffl be 
looking ibr dues about the state 


of the European automotive 
market, especially in France, 
which is giving them cause for 
concern. Broker NalWcst be- 
lieves the results xvill also pro- 
vide evidence of an upturn in 
the fortunes of Aerospace, a 
persistent underperformer 
whose is essential if dis- 

posals in this division are to be 

achieved further out For tire 
record, Nat West expects op- 
erating profits lor the year to 
Julyof£22Sm versus £173m a 
year ago. 

On the same day, Man- 
chester United announces its 
preliminary results. Still with- 
out a finance director follow- 
ing the departure of Robin 
Launders to Leeds, United is 
expected to unveil a drop in 
pre-tax profits to about £13m 
from £20m. 

The main reason for the 
shortfall is that building work 
on a new stand at the chib's Oki 
"frafford stadium continued 
during most of last season, re- 
ducing crowd capacity and cut- 


ting gate receipts. But the 
shares, like the pouble-winmn" 
{mm cm the pitch, have been 
stellar performers this year, ris- 
ing from below 200p to peak at 
4®p in June, days after Rupert 
Murdoch’s BSkyB paid £670m 
for the right to broadcast live 
Premier League football until 
2001. 

It later emerged that Man- 
chester United had also re- 
ceived a 480 p-a-share bid in 
May worth about £300m from 
VO, th* video group chaired 
by the Channel Four boss, 
Michael Grade. 

The talks eventually fizzled 
out after United's share price 
went above the amount VC1 
was prepared to pay. 

Toe news caused conster- 
nation among fund managers, 
who claimed a false market 
must have existed in the shares 
during the takeover talks be- 
cause the Stock Exchange was 
never informed. 

This morning Moss Bros is 
expected to repot a rise in pre- 


tax profit for the six months to 
Juh 1 of about £45m compared 
wiih £3.2m last year. Analysts 
reckon the first-half perfor- 
mance was well flagged at the 
company’s annual general 
meeting at the end of May, 
when the chairman, Neil Ben- 
son, told shareholdera that 
sales across the group were up 
12 per cent on a like -for- like 
basis. 

They added Dial tire bene- 
fits from the shops Moss Bros 
opened towards the last year- 
end have come through in the 
current year. Upbeat com- 
ments are also expected on the 
outlook for the menswear mar- 
ket, w hich is very buoyant al the 
moment. 

Still in clothes retailing, 
Austin Reed should also report 
a strong set of interims on 
Wednesday, helped by a re- 
covery in wo menswear and an 
improve men l in manufactur- 
ing. Pre-tax profits should 
come in al about £I.9m, com- 
pared with f 1.4m last time. 
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OFT steps 
up check 
on grocery 
giants 


Smaller grocers fee! the squeeze ... as the superstores grab market share 


NIGEL COPE 

The Office of Fair Trading, the 
competition watchdog, is once 
again reviewing the increasing 
dominance of the country’s big 
supermarket groups in the wake 
of fresh complaints from 
smaller food retailers. 

The dramatic action follows 
last week's figures from market 
research group AGB which 
showed that the big four super- 
market chains - Tfesco, Salis- 
bury, Safeway and Asda - 
increased their share of the 
packaged goods market by a hill 
percentage point between Au- 
gust and September. They now 
control almost two-thirds of 
the market between them. 

The OFF. which keeps the 
power of the big supermarkets 
under constant review, decid- 
ed to widen the scope of its in- 
quiry following a formal 
complaint from the National 
Association of Master Bakers. 
The association had com- 
plained that the supermarket 
groups have cut the price of a 
loaf of bread to just 19p in some 


Small 
business 
at mercy 
of banks 


Britain's small businesses arc 
still in the stranglehold of banks, 
leaving the country's entrepre- 
neurs vulnerable to high inter- 
est rates and onerous finance 
charges, according to a survey 
published Loday, writes Mathew 
Hors man. 

The Federation of Small 
Businesses .and accountants 
Panneli Kerr Forster warn that 
small businesses are not gen- 
erating enough profits to be- 
come self-financing, and more 
than half rely on overdrafts 
and other non-fixed forms of fi- 
nancing. These arc repayable on 
demand, which leaves many of 
the country's smaller companies 
dependent on their banks, the 
survey, “Funding the Growth of 
Britain's Small Businesses", 
concludes. 

"Only as alternative methods 
of self-financing and profit re- 
tention are developed will small 
business move from this vul- 
nerable position." said Tony 
Miller, chairman oF the FSB's 
financial affairs division. 

Alarmingly, even those busi- 
nesses with longer-term, fixed 
finance arrangements report a 
wide range of interest rates, and 
44 per cent claim to be paying 
the same or more in interest 
compared to last year, despite 
the reduction in hank rales. 

According to the survey, 
based on returns from 2.000 
companies. 30 percent of busi- 
nesses pay more than 3.25 per 
cent over base rate, with II per 
cent paying as much as 12 per 
cent over hase rale. 

“It is disturbing that so many 
small businesses do not appear 
to be benefiting from lower in- 
terest rales." said Steven Brock, 
partner at Plinneli Kerr Forster. 

More encouragingly, the vast 

majority of small businesses 
have become aware that fac- 
toring and invoice discounting 
are legitimate financial tools. 


cases, lower than the loaves cost 
to produce. 

Although the OFT has not 
yet launched an official inves- 
tigation, the files on the issue of 
supermarket dominance have 
been reopened. 

John Bridgeman, the direc- 
tor-general of fair trading, said: 
“dearly the major supermar- 
kets are increasingly signifi- 
cant players in the food and 
drink sector they are able to ne- 
gotiate favourable terms and 
conditions from many manu- 
facturers and they arc able to 
price their lines aggressively 
and selectively in the quest for 
bigger sales. 

“While the majority of con- 
sumers would appear to have 
benefited from the growth of 
the supermarkets - after all, 
they are under no obligation to 
patronise them - some manu- 
facturers or some retailers may 
be disadvantaged." 

Mr Bridgeman said it was not 
his intention to protect com- 
panies from the rigours of com- 
petition. “But it seems that 
when powerful buyers emerge 



Boom on the 
high street ‘will' 
last until 1998’ 


in the supply chain, the com- 
petition between them, which I 
would wash to encourage, may 
have distorting effects else- 
where in the system which are 
less appealing.” 

Mr Bridgeman wrote to the 
Association of Master Bakers 
last month, saying: “My officials 
have been considering the dif- 
ficult issues raised by the impact 
of the large supermarket chains 


nn small comperin g chains «aifh 

as your members." He said this 
was “a complex area which is 
being given careful con- 
sideration”. 

According to the retail con- 
sultants Verdict Research, the 
supermarkets have succeeded in 
grabbing market share from a 
range ofspecialist retailers. Be- 
tween 1987 and 1994 butchers' 
sales fell by 32 per cent, 


greengrocers’ by 32 per cent, 
off-licences’ by 10 percent and 
bakers’ by 5 per cent 
The supermarkets have been 
the subject of a string of inves- 
tigations by the competition 
authorities. The Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission ex- 
amined the ability of the major 
retailers to be supplied at 
favourable discounts but con- 
cluded that UK law gave ade- 


quate protection to smaller 
competitors. 

If the OFT elects to mount 
a full-scale investigation, it 
would be the third time the 
watchdog has examined the 
issue of supermarket domi- 
nance. It investigated the in- 
dustry in 1985. and again in 
1993-94 but found the market 
to be working competitively to 
the benefit of consumers. 


B ritain is set to enjoy a retail 
boom that wiH last until at least 
1998, a new report predicts. Re- 
tail growth win peter out 
after that, though a wholesale 
downturn is unlikely, writes 
Nigel Cope. 

The predictions are made in 
■^Retailing 2000", published to- 
day by the retail consultancy 
Verdict Research. It forecasts 
that the current upturn in high 
street sales will continue! with 
UK retail sales growing by 6 per 
cent in 1997 and 1998, fol- 
lowed by a gradual slowdown. 

The sector's improving for- 
tunes wifi be supported by ris- 
ing house prices and the 
consequent fall in negative 
equity, together with continued 
low inflation. 

“We are optimistic about re- 
tail prospects,” said Verdict's 
Richard Hyman. “This Is a real 
upturn that will last for some 
time.Butit is not the beginning 
erf a 198Gs-style consumer boom 
which will end in tears. The 
sector will remain highly 
competitive.” 

Verdict says that between 
now and the end of the decade 
total retafl capacity wifi increase 
by more than 22 mflUon square 
feet as large shopping centres 
such as Bluewaler Park in Dart- 
ford, Kent, Cribbs Causeway 
near Bristol and Ttaffbrd Park 
in Manchester, start trading. 

Mr Hyman suggests that the 
polarisation on the high street 
will continue, with the best re- 
tailers prospering while the rest 


struggle. “The good retailers are 
going to do very well but more 
moderate companies such as 
Sears, House of Fraser and 
WH Smith will not be able to 
rely solely on an improvement 
in the market They have to solve 
their structural problems.” 

Branding will become in- 
creasingly important, with com- 
panies such as Next and Marks 
& Spencer the leaders in the 
clothing field. The report is also 
optimistic about the prospects 
for department stores. They 
will benefit from demographic 
changes such as the growing 
proportion of older people, the 
report says. 

Electrical and grocery retail- 
ers will be the best performers x 
over the next five years, withr 
sales boosted by the surge in del* 
maud for PCs and other com- 
puter-based technology. 

Mail order will remain under 
pressure with the decline of the 
traditional agency side of the 
business continuing. 

Vferdict is also bullish about 
the prospects for the high street. 
Though still under pressure 
from the large out-of-town 
shopping centres and retail 
parts, high streets are increas- 
ingly becoming popular desti- 
nations for comparison 
shopping, particularly for 
clothes. The report says local au- 
thorities need to invest more in 
their hi gh streets, providing 
better services and facilities to 
enable them to compete with 
the out-of-town centres. 



Reed and Blenheim close 
to agreement on £450m bid 


Coming home: The payment clears the way for Octav Botnar to return from Switzerland 

Botnar pays up £50m 
to settle tax dispute 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

A £450m bid from Reed 
Elsevier for Blenheim, the ex- 
hibitions company, -could be 
agreed as early as this week, 
sources dose to the Anglo- 
Dutch publishing giant said 
over the weekend. 

“Things are definitely mov- 
ing, although we have taken the 
weekend off to recharge our 
batteries,” a senior source dis- 
closed. Reed is thought to be of- 
fering about 480p a share for the 
exhibitions company, which last 
week unveDed sliarpty higher in- 
terim pre-tax profits. The shares 
dosed on Friday at 413.5p, well 
short of their high of 468p, 
reached at the height of 
takeover speculation. 

But a source close to 
Blenheim cautioned yesterday 


that Reed was not the only bid- 
der still in the frame, although 
she declined to name other 
parties. It is believed that 
United News- & Media. Lord 
HoUick's newspaper and tele- 
vision giant, could still be in- 
terested, ■ despite having 
suspended talks late in the 
summer, following disagree- 
ments over the amount of con- 
fidential information Blenheim 
was willing to provide to the 
would-be suitor. 

Talks between Blenheim’s 
advisers and Reed were sched- 
uled to resume this morning. 
According to the Blenheim 
camp, there might.be “other 
parties in other rooms” dis- 
cussing a possible bid. 

Analysts stressed over the 
weekend that UNM was un- 
likely to stand by and let Reed 
take the prize. Blenheim, which 


has had a rocky few years since 
the recession, is poised to ben- 
efit from an upturn in the ex- 
hibitions business, and is 
looking ahead to a very strong 
schedule next year. 

“This is a good lime for buy- 
ers to be looking at Blenheim," 
said one analyst 

The company would be a 
good fit for either UNM or 
Reed. Analysts discounted sug- 
gestions that other buyers - 
either from the Continent or the 
US - might be in the wings. 

The on-again, off-again bid 
saga has frustrated managemen t 
on all sides and annoyed share- 
holders, who have seen their 
shares fluctuate widely in value 
as bid talks hotted up and then 
cooled off in rapid succession. 

Reed insiders accused 
Blenheim management of be- 
ing “difficult to deal with” and 


suggested a deal could be done 
quickly with more co-operation. 

Most recently, Reed has been 
putting pressure on Neville 
Buck, the chairman, and other 
directors who between them 
control 25 per cent of the 
shares. Another large block is 
controlled by the French utility 
company Generate des Eaux. 
Reed had hoped to do a deal 
last week, to coincide with the 
release of Blenheim's interims, 
but there are still disagree- 
ments over the precise form of 
the offer and the price. 

Since Blenheim became an 
open bid target three months 
ago, its management has been 
holding out for a price well 
above 500p a share. United 
News & Media, which held 
talks for several weeks in the 
summer, wanted to go no 
higher than 450p. 


Currencies to trade on Internet 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Octav Botnar, the former 
Nissan car magnate, paid £50m 
to the Inland Revenue over the 
weekend in “full and final 
payment" of a holly disputed 
£250m corporation tax bill 
arising from hi* lucrative trade 
in imported Nissan vehicles. 

The deal, which caps five 
years of acrimonious dis- 
agreement between Mr Botnar 
and the Revenue, clears the 
way for the tycoon's return to 
Britain from Switzerland, 
where be has been living since 
the dispute flared in 1991. 

A formal statement will be 
made Loday by the Inland Rev- 
enue. Mr Botnar is expected to 
make a hard-hitting statement 
in court, decrying the attitude 
of the tax authorities and ac- 


cusing them of "blackmail” in 
forcing the partial payment He 
is believed to have decided to 
capitulate once it became clear 
that the Revenue had no in- 
tention of ending its campaign 
to force a settlement. Mr Bot- 
nar, who is S3, wanted to re- 
turn to Britain and enjoy the 
lime remaining to him. a 
source said last night. 

"This was never about the 
money," the source said. “It 
was a matter of principle to 
him." He made the deal it is 
said, because he “just wanted 
to get on with his life”. 

The tax bill arose out of Mr 
Botnar's Nissan import busi- 
ness. which he began in the ear- 
ly 197fcatatiniewhen very few 
Britons appeared to like the 
Japanese cars. He amassed a 
fortune estimated at up to £2bn, 


thanks to an exclusive agree- 
ment with the Japanese car 
company that lasted until 1991. 

The Inland Revenue 
launched an investigation that 
year into Mr Botnar’s Wor- 
thing-based business, which 
ultimately led to the impris- 
onment of two Nissan UK ex- 
ecutives. The Revenue argued 
that Mr Botnar owed £250m in 
corporation tax and a further 
£60m in personal income tax. 
although the latter demand 
was subsequently dropped. Mr 
Botnar and his wife bad been 
on holiday in Switzerland, and 
elected not to return. 

The Inland Revenue had 
vowed to continue the fight for 
as long as it took to settle, and 
Mr Botnar would have been 
effectively barred from ever re- 
turning to Britain. 


JILLTREANOR 

Banking Corespondent 

Internet- savvy investors will, 
from today, be able to buy and 
sell foreign currencies on the 
information superhighway, 
thanks to an innovative service 
launched by Currency Man- 
agement Corporation, the 
London-based dealer. 

CMC offers the Internet 
service and the necessary soft- 
ware at no charge. It will make 
its money on the spread be- 
tween its own buying and sell- 
ing of foreign currencies. 

The service, which will ini- 
tially operate under an interim 
permit from the Securities 
and Futures Authority, builds 
on a project started by CMC 
earlier this year, when the 
firm started quoting prices 
for foreign currencies on the 
Internet. But, to buy or sell at 
the quoted prices, investors 
still needed to pick up the tele- 


phone and speak to CMC’s 
offices in London. 

From today, human contact 
can be avoided. All investors 
need do is log on to the site at 
http-y/wwwJorex-cm&co.ak and 
dick on one of the prices be- 
ing quoted on the CMC Inter- 
net page. A dealing ticket pops 
up which allows the investor to 
place his order. The investor 
must fill in the amoun t of cur- 
rency and whether it is a deal 
to buy or selL 

After clicking on the “con- 
firm” pad, the transaction 
lands on a screen at CMC and 
within five seconds confirma- 
tion of the deal arrives on the 
investor's screen. 

The dealing service will be 
open around the dock, and will 
offer prices in 27 currencies. 
Peter Cruddas. CMC's man- 
aging director, hopes to have 
6,000 clients within a year. 

CMC, which has been oper- 
ating in London since 1989, 


has applied for full authorisa- 
tion from the SFA for the ser- 
vice, but for now, transactions 
wiD not be covered by the In- 
vestors Compensation Scheme. 

Mr Cruddas said the com- 
pany would deal only with 
“professionals” - for instance, 
high-net-worth individuals or 
small banks and company trea- 
surers. 

Before being able to deal, 
clients will need to open an ac- 
count with CMC ana make an 
initial deposit No money will 
be transferred over the inter- 
net and the deposits will be 
held in a segregated account 
CMC said it had dealt with the 
issue of security on the Inter- 
net by installing the same soft- 
ware used by many banks. The 
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deals will be coded so that only 
CMC has access to them once 
they have been executed. 

Mr Cruddas rejected sug- 
gestions the service could con- 
stitute a head-on competitive 
threat to banks, which make 
vast sums of money from 
broking foreign exchange 
deals. He insisted that CMC 
wanted to work m co-operation 
with potential competitors. 

“we're inviting anybody who 
wants to distribute [their 
prices] through the Internet,” 
he said. 

Eventually, CMC intends to 
offer futures and options deal- 
ing, as well as market analysis. 
“The day will come when 
clients wfll not need to call us 
on the phone," he said. 


MERCURY F. ; 
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Dr Budd’s policy options for the next Chancellor 


GAVYN DAVIES 


The new incumbent 
of No 11 will find that 
his political reputation 
is determined by the 
question of whether 
unemployment can 
indeed continue 
falling without 
triggering inflation* 
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economic adviser to the Government 
m 1991, 1 asked him what objectives be had 
fox his tour of duty. He said that he would 
feel s atis fied if, over the next five years, un- 
employment could be consistently brought 
down, and — much tougher — if the average 
rate of inflation could be held below the rate 
of growth of output during his term. 

Or Budcf wall not retire until November 
1997, which, incidentally means that an 
incoming Chancellor will have the immense 
benefit of his advice in the crucial first few 
months of office, but it is already dear that 
both of his objectives will come remarkably 
close to being achieved. On present fore- 
casts. the average inflation rale from 1992 
to 1997 will be 2.7 per cent, only fraction- 
above the 23 per cent rate of growth in 

for the UK, this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, unemployment has 
fallen sharply, and now stands at well below 
the 1991 level. 

Does this mean that the UK has now 
found the ultimate secret of macro-eco- 
nomic management - the ability to reduce 
both inflation and unemployment at the 
same time? This was the subject tackled by 
Dr Budd in his summer lecture at Sheffield 
Hallam University, entitled “Conflicts in 
Economic Policy”. His observations are 
worthy of much more attention than they 
have so far been riven. 

Dr Budd specifically tries to answer the 
question whether it is posable to have poli- 
cies which reduce inflation and unemploy- 
ment simultaneously. In doing this, be 
abstracts from die very short-run lags that 


are inherent in the economiccyde. Because 
inflation temds to lag about two years behind 
on employment, there have been periods in 
each cydc where tmemplqymenl is falling 
while inflation pressures are not yet rising, 
and indeed we may have observed just such 
a period recently. 

But we have now passed the period in 
w h ich these vagaries of cyclical tmmg can 
be relied upon to deliver the happy combi- 
nation observed since 1992. For the not 
Chancellor, something more fundamental 
w2J be need e d if unemployment is to con- 
tinue dedining without any rise in inflation. 
The new incumbent of No 11 wil] find that 
his political reputation is determined by the 
question of whether unemployment can 
indeed continue faffing without triggering 
inflation. If the answer to that key question 
is “yes”, then GDP growth will be strong and 
the next Chancellor may well be able to 
deliver tax cats and/or public expenditure 
i increases during his term of office. If the 
answer Is “no”, then GDP growth win be 
modest, and tax increases and/or expendi- 
ture cuts wili be the order of the day. 

This is where Dr Budd’s lecture, slightly 
amended with a little poetic licence to sun 
today’s argument, becomes relevant He 
argues that the answer to the key question 
depends on two distinctions: the first between 
the short-run transitional effects of policy 
changes and die kmg-rtm equilibrium effects; 
and the second between cases where “struc- 
tural” policies are used along with demand 
management, and cases where they are not 

This gives rise to four distinct cases, each 
with a different answer to the crucial ques- 
tion. The four cases are illustrated in the 


accompanying table, which I have called the 
“Budd. policy matrix”. Future macro-eco- 
nomic policy makers should keep it on their 
bedside table for handy reference. 

B efore examining the individual seg- 
ments of the matrix, a couple of defin- 
itions are necessary. On the horizontal axis, 
the short-run, or transitional, period is de- 
fined as the period of two or three years in 
which the initial adjustment in the unem- 
ployment rate is imposed by an easing in fis- 
cal or monetary conditions- The lang-nm, or 

eqaffibrium, result refers to the eventual con- 
sequence of the policy adjustment, once h 
has had time to become fully absorbed. On 
. the vertical axis, structural policies refer to 
supply side measures, including reforms to 
the labour market, and to the tax or bene- 
fit system, especially to reduce the cost of 

employing people on low wages. Such mea- 
sures to increase effective supply in the ecoo- 
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fikelihood, increase inflation. This will ce r- 
tainly be true if demand management is used 
alone, since the mechanism by vdiki unem- 
ployment falls involves the creation of a 
boom in output fiisL Even if structural pob- 
ties are used as well. they are nnKkefy 10 
work in time to offset the inflationary effect 
of the boom. So Dr Budd cannot offer much 

up to to politicians embarking on 

a programme of demand stimulus to reduce 
unemployment. 

In the long run, however, the situation is 
a great deal more bopcfuL If only demand 
policies are used to create jobs, the answer 
becomes ambiguous. As we have already 
seen, inflation may initially rise. Some econ- 
omists argue that even a 'temporary rise in 
infla tion a uto ma ticall y impairs the func- 
tioning of a market system, and that this 
eventually makes it harder to keep unem- 
ployment down. Others argue the reverse. 
claiming that the supposedly transitional 
benefits of lower unemptoyment tend to 
become permanent because some cate- 
gories of the jobless are rehabilitated back 
into the labour force, with the result that the 
“natural" or structural level of unemploy- 
ment comes down as demand expands. 

This leaves the final segment of the table, 
the only one in which the answer is unam- 
biguously optimistic. In this segment, the 
government adopts the active labour mar- 
ket and other measures to accompany an 


increase in demand. These measures given 
time to work, increase the supply potential 
of the economy, thus allowing unemploy- 
ment to decline in the long run lor any given 
rate of inflation. In this box. GDP growth 
exceeds its trend rate while unemployment 
comes down. This fills the Exchequer's cof- 
fers with revenue, and gives the Chancellor 
the luxuiy of choosing between boosting 
public scnices and cutting fax rules. 

T he present government has persistently 
tried to push itself into this Nix. but has 
all too often found itself inhabiting one of 
the other segments, either because of the 
need to recover from short-term policy 
mistakes (Jor example, the 1H8N-S9 infla- 
tionary episode), or because the supply side 
measures have not been powerful enough to 
offset the adverse impact on structural un- 
employment of two deep recessions. 

But the next Chancellor has a very good 
opportunity to inhabit the happy top right- 
hand segment of the Budd hox.’Tb do this 
boldness is needed on the supply side - more 
labour market reform, amendments to tax 
policy, training and so on. if this boldness 
is forthcoming, then the Chancellor has 
every right to ask the Bank of England to 
deliver a reasonably easy monel ary policy to 
ensure that the aggregate demand is strong 
enough to absorb the extra supply. 

More structural reform along with a mod- 
erately expansionary monetary stance is 
the recipe that can make Gordon Btown suc- 
ceed, should Labour win. It is. of course, the 
structural reform that is the difficult part or 
this, and I wOl return to it repeatedly in this 
column in the run-up the election. 


New Labour ‘poses no danger to the economy’ 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

As the Conservative Party con- 
ference opens in Bournemouth 
today, an independent report 
predicts that a new Labour 
government's policies would 
not harm economic growth. 

The forecast by the Ernst & 
Young Item Club, which uses 
the Treasury's computer model 
of the economy, foresees strong 
growth in 1997 and 1998. 

Strong investment and con- 
sumer spending are likely to 
pnve the return to above trend 
growth. 


The finding s wiD disappoint 
Conservative politicians, who. 
had hoped to argue that a 
Labour government would 
cause severe problems for the 
UK economy. According to the 
Item survey, “New Labour” 
poses “no danger” - a reference 
to the Conservatives' contro- 
versial advertising campaign. 

The report can find little ill 
effect from either the intro- 
duction of a minimum wage, a 
firm Labour commitment, or a 
higher-rate tax band for people 
earning above £100,000, a move 
widely expected of a Labour 
government. 


It otherwise assumes Labour 
will follow policies on interest 
rates and levels of borrowing 
very similar to those of the Con- 
servatives. Item’s chief econo- 
mist, Paul Droop, said: “The 
possibility of a change in gov- 
ernment is not likely to change 
the outlook for the UK econ- 
omy noticeably over the next 
couple of years at least. 

“Both Conservative and 
Labour parties would have sim- 
ilar inflation objectives and 
hence interest rate policy, while 
public borrowing is too high to 
allow any large tax cuts or 
spending increases.” 


The forecast assumes that the 
new national minimum wage is 
set at a kw figure of £3 an hour. 
That is too low to increase un- 
employment or inflation, al- 
though there would be some 
knock-on effects on wages 
above the minimum. 

Labour has not spelt out 
much detail on its tax plans, so 
the forecast assumes that Gor- 
don Brown's expensive com- 
mitment to a lower rale of 
income tax of lOp - costing 
some fSbn- is financed by a 50p 
tax rate on incomes above 
£100,000, the phasing out of 
mortgage interest relief and an 


increase in employees’ nation- 
al insurance contributions. 

The need to be cautious on 
borrowing m eans money would 
have to be found from else- 
where to finance the lower 
rate. 

On these assumptions, the 
economy would grow by 325 
per cent next year, which is the 
same as the Treasury's forecast, 
and by 3 per cent in 1998. In- 
flation would remain slightly 
above its 25 percent target, al- 
though nearly hitting it in the 
months before the likely elec- 
tion date in May. 

The risk, according to Mr 


Droop, is that the consumer 
boom could pick up speed, de- 
livering much faster growth but 
also higher inflation. 

“The Chancellor should 
avoid any political calls to re- 
duce interest rates further,” he 
warned, “as this could cause a 
repeat of the lands of conditions 
experienced in the late 1980s, 
with a rapid government policy- 
inspired expansion being fol- 
lowed by a quick stop.” 

Set lip in 1977, the Item 
Oub is a politically independent 
body wholly sponsored by Ernst 
& Voting, the business and fi- 
nancial advisers. 
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Gordon Brown has not given much detail on tax plans 
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In Brief 

• Eurotunnel is expected to unvefl its long-awaited financial re- 
construction today. The deal should see the debts of the belea- 
guered ChanneL Tunnel group reduce by more than half to £9bn_ 
The deal has been brokered by six agent banks which represent 
Eurotunnel’s 225 lenders. The terms will see the banks swap their 
debt for equity, leaving them wifo around half the ordinary shares. 

• Kleinwort Benson Investment Management has denied alle- 
gations by a funner fund manager that it has failed to maintain 
an adequate “Chinese wall” between its fund management de- 
partment and other divisions. Mark Horn, who managed Euro- 
pean equities, was dismissed by Kleinwort on Friday. The 
company claimed it dis misse d Mr Horn because be did not ac- 
cept management instructions. Kleinwort said yesterday it had 
not yet derided if it would take action against Mr Hom over his 
allegations. The Investment Management and Regulatory Or- 
ganisation (Imro) is to examine the case. 

• RAO Gazprom, the Russian gas company which is the world’s 
largest supplier of natural gas, has announced plans to offer 237 
miflioa shares in the company by way of a global offering of Amer- 
ican Depositary Shares. Gazprom ADSs are expected to be list- 
ed in London and are being offered at a preliminary price range 
of $14 to $16. The company said the final offer pnee would be 
Konfirmed during the week of 21 October. Ga 2 prom’s shareholders I 
foods are $66.4bn. 

• Standard Life has broken ranks with other insurance campa- j 
nies on the use of genetic testing to determine insurance cover- ! 
age and rates. According to a report on the BBC’s Mangy j 


surers has said its members have a right to be informed about 
the results of previous tests,wh3e. many insurers want to demand 
that applicants take fresh tests as a condition of coverage. 

• The European Commission is investigating Coca-Cola. & 
Schweppes Beverages (CCSB) forpossible anti-competitive sales 
practices involving discounts to distributors, it emerged over the 
weekend. The European Commission’s competition directorate 
had received complaints from pub companies, supermarkets and 
CCSB’s rival bottlers during its review of the takeover of the com- 
pany by Coca-Cola Enterprises. 

• Granville Private Equity Managers has raised £82m to ; finance 
a fend to invest in European mid-market companies with valu- 
ations of between £5m and £50m. GPEM invests in companies 
ai the later stages of development, typucalfyby backing management 
buvouls and buy-ins. It places particular emphasis on informa- 
tion technology, tetecommumcations. transport and farihtiesnmn- 

agement in the UK and Ireland. . . 
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Future 


Norweb 
stores 
in doubt 


NIGEL COPE 

Plans by Kingfisher, the Wool- 
worths and B&Q retail group, 
to buy the electricity stores of 
Norweb are unlikely to in- 
clude the groups 60 high- 
street outlets, it emerged last 
night 

It is understood that King- 
fisher will only be interested in 
Norweb’s 70 out-of-town 
stores, leaving the fate of the 
smaller high-street shops in 
doubt 

It is expected that these 
amid be shut down, in line with 
a long-established trend in the 
high-street end of the retail 
electrical equipment sector. 

If a deal is completed. King- 
fisher wfll rebrand the stores 
.under its Comet name, which 
is under-represented out of 
town. 

•Kin gfish er declined to com- 
ment on any possible deal. 
Norweb, owned by United 
Utilities, put the chain up for 
sale earlier this year. . 

Though maw of .the ’priva- 
tised utilities have incurred 
huge loses in their retailing 
ventures, Norweb’s operation 
recorded profits of £6m on 
sales of £l30m last year. 

Comet has 223 stores, which 
have been recovering after a 
disastrous 1995 when the chain 
recorded a£2m operating loss 
and a 9 percent slump in like- 
for-like sales. 

Last year Comet made £3m 
profits with like-for-like sales 
ahead by 19 per cent It has in- 
creased hs market share from 
9.6 per cent to -10.1 per cent 
Like Dixons, which includes the 
Curry’s chant, Comet has ben- 
efited from the surge in sales 
of multi-media PCs, which 
were introduced to almost 100 
Comet outlets during the past 
year.. _ 


Norweb sites, it would contin- 
ue a major consolidation of the 
electrical retail sector. 

Kumbelows and Escom have 
’ closed, while a number of the 
chains owned by the utilities 
have either been sold or closed. 
Scottish Power is now one of 
the few utilities still expanding 
in the sector. 

* It has become increasingly 
difficult for smaller high-street 
stores to compete against the 
huge out-of-town sites. 
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Unlock vour assets 


Wfe can provide Qnance/fanding for your business. 
TO have a totally rmr and flcxjhk approach. Your 
initial consults tioo is completely free of charge. TO 
will advise you on purchase, re- finance and leasing 
of all your Company assets and services. 


You have nothing to lose, Confidentiality guaranteed. 
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science 


technoquest 


Q) Do 5sb sv^eat? If not, 
bow do tbey beep cool? 

A) Fish do not sweat, unlike 
mammals, which live 
surrounded by air and cool 
themselves by evaporatin g 
moisture that they’ve 
sweated from their skim 
Fish have no such means of 
maintaining a constant body 
temperature and their blood 

is usually at the same 
temperature as their 
surroundings. Although the 



temperature range tolerance 
of some fish (such as rock 
pool dwellers} is 
remarkable, most fish will 
die if the water becomes too 
hot, too cold, or changes 
temperature too suddenly. 
This is why care is needed 
when transferring fish into a 
new aquarium - so that they 
have sufficient time to adapt 
to the temperature of their 
new surroundings. 

Qj Why don’t electric eels 
electrocute themselves? 

A) The reasons for electric 
eels* immunity to their 
shocks arc not fully 
understood. Electric eels 
produce a current that runs 
from tail to head in the fish 
and in the opposite direction 
in the surrounding water. It 
is thought that they are 
protected from a short 
circuit by the insulating 
properties of their skin and 
the tissue surrounding the 
nerves. But it has been 
observed that if their skin is 
broken, Lhe fish do show 
signs of distress from the 
effects of their own electric 
discharge. 

Q) Why do yon get a 
headache between your eyes 
at the top of your nose when 
you drink something cold? 
A) All headaches are 
essentially caused by 
changes in blood flow in the 
head As blood vessels open 
up and close they can trigger 
pain receptors. Headaches 
induced by eating something 
cold are officially called ice- 
cream headaches. When you 
cat something, cold blood 
rushes to the cold area to 
heat it up. To warm your 
mouth blood is diverted 
from the forehead and as 
the blood vessels there swell 
up, tbey trigger the pain 
receptors - giving a sharp 
pain at the top of Lhe nose. 

Q) Why are there only two 
seres? 

A) The presence of two 
sexes in a population is the 
most evolutionary stable of 
all systems. Three possible 
sexes would soon he 
reduced to two if a mutation 
occurred in one of them, 
allowing it to reproduce with 
only one of the others. The 
third sex would then die ouu 
Quite why there arc two 
sexes and' not one is still a 
mystery, but in a changing 
environment two sexes arc 
better at shuffling the gene 


pool to keep one step ahead 
of the latest disease. 

Q) How much water does a 
tree drink? 

A) Trees take in water at 
their roots and then lose it 
by evaporation through then- 
leaves. A mature deciduous 
tree is thought to “drink” 

50.000 litres of water in a 
year. On a warm windy day 
a tree can take up 2X100 
litres of water - that’s about 

6.000 drink cans of fluid a 
day. It is estimated that 60 
per ceut of the water falling 
on a beech wood is returned 
to the atmosphere through 
the trees. 

Q) Bird body temperatures 
are usually around 40 
degrees centigrade - but 
they produce sperm at 35 
degrees centigrade, so bow 
do they keep their testes 
cooler than the body? 

A) They don't! Birds only 
produce sperm at night 
when their body 
temperature drops by about 
4-5 degrees centigrade, lb 
stop it overheating the next 
day, they shunt the sperm 
into a kmd of externa] lump 
called the cloaca! projection 
-- which outside the body is 
kept a little cooler at about 
4-5 degrees below body 
temperature. 

Q) Why do we stretch? 

A) There are several 
hypotheses about why we 
stretch. Firstly, when we are 
tired stretching uses muscles 
that draw the rib cage up 
. and out - allowing the lungs 
to expand more folly - 
drawing in more oxygen. 
Stretching is also often 
accompanied by yawning, 
which is another strange 
phenomenon. No one knows 
the true reason for yawning 
-but it could also be to take 
more oxygen deep into the 
lungs. When we have just 
woken up, stretching may 
also be a way of warming the 
muscles ready for action by 
increasing the blood supply 
to them. 



Q) If you can’t get 
sunburnt through glass - 
by sitting in a car; for 
example - how can you get 
a tan from a sun -bed when 
the UV lights have glass 
around them? 

A) Sun-beds have specially 
designed glass which doesn't 
have any iron impurities in 
it. Car windows deliberately 
have about 0.1 per cent iron 
metal in the glass to stop the 
plastic inside the cars from 
deteriorating. These metals 
reflect the UV light 
frequencies rather than 
transmitting them through 
the glass. 

CHRISTOPHER RILEY 

Questions and answers arc 
provided by Science Line. You 
can use its DUtl-a-sciciuisi 
service on 0345 600444. 



In a forest by a lake lived a creature: the fossil site In East Tarkana, northern Kenya, where remains of iq>rigHt forest-dwoHInghominids were found last year Science Photo Libra 

Did Lucy live in the woods? 

Humans may have walked first in the forest, not on the savannah, says Jerome Burne ^ 


T here are plenty of 
mysteries about 
human evolution. 
Are we all really 
descended from one 
pre-h uman woman? How did 

we develop the power of 
speech? Until very recently, 
though, there was pretty wide 
agreement about our first step. 
This was s tanding upright and 
walking on two legs, or bipedal- 
ism as it's technically known. 
Look in any relevant textbook 
and you’ll see the secular, tri- 
umphalist version of the Garden 
of Eden story. 

Once, the old theory goes, we 
were like all the other apes, liv- 
ing in trees in the lush forest, 
picking fruit from the branches 
whenever we wanted it. Then 
came a change in the weather, 
the forests thinned out and we 
had to come down from the 
trees and survive in the harsher, 
more arid world of the savan- 
nah. But being thrown out of 
Eden was the making of us. "We 
stood upright, we learnt to hunt, 
our brains grew and we went on 
to dominate the planet. 

However, unlike religious 
myths that are impervious to 
facts, scientific stories constantly 
have to earn their keep - and the 
evidence that once underpinned 
the savannah story is looking 
increasingly shaky. “The savan- 
nah paradigm has been over- 
thrown," says Phillip Tobias, 
senior palaeoanthropologisr at 
the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. “We have to look 
for some other explanation." 
Only three years ago, 


palaeontologist Elizabeth Vrha 
of Yale University was aide to 
confidently declare: “The lin- 
eage of upright primates was 
one of the founding groups of 
the great African sav annah biota 
[the life of a region or period].” 
She had found that between 
about 25 aod two million years 
ago -when hominkls were start- 
ing to use tools - conditions got 
harsher and forest-living animals 
disappeared, to be replaced by 
ones suited to the savannah. 
Other researchers found similar 
evidence for global cooling 
around five million years ago - 
about the time humans were 
supposed to be going bipedal. 

This fitted with the theory 
that walking upright happened 
before we started growing our 
big brains. Key evidence for 
this came from Lucy, the fossil 
found 20 /ears ago, and dated 
to 32 mflbon years ago, who had 
a chimp-sized brain but already 
walked upright. It also fitted in 
with the famous footprints 
found frozen in volcanic ash at 
Laetoli, Tanzania - showing an 
early hominid family walking on 
two legs 35 million years ago. 

But the theory that this 
change was efimate-drivea was 
looking increasingly shaky. 
Andrew HOI and John Kingston, 
also of Yale, looked at carbon 
isotopes in geological strata in 
an area of Kenya where many 
hominid fossils bad been uncov- 
ered. Hants from arid periods 
leave different ratios of . iso- 
topes from those flourishing in 
wet soils. They found no evi- 
dence for a dramatic shift to 



Lu^ Ifie upright woman 


grassland. Other new fmSsalso’ 
undermined the savannah the- 
ory, such as early hominid 
remains along with pigs whose 
legs were adapted for life in 
heavy woods. Ocean-based 
research found evidence for a 
cooling in Africa only 25 million 
years ago -far too late to explain 
Lucy's new gaiL Yet more evi- 
dence was suggesting that the 
ground Lucy was covering may 
not have been that dry after alL 
The possibility that hominids 
were walking around upright in 


a forested area at least a million 
years before Lacy came dra- 
matically alive last year when 
two new sets of fossils were 
found by Lake Turkanain 
Kenya. One, known as Aus- 
tralopithecus anamensis, was 
dated to 4.2 million years while 
the ofbctiAndipithecus randdm, 
was estimated at '4A million 
yeaisold. 

Anamensis - was walking 
upright, but according toaco- 
dtsoewerer, Alan WWker of Fean 
Stale University, not exclusively 
on the savannah. The lake, be 
says, was much bigger than it is 
now and was fed by massive 
rivers' Tfiaf wbulcf have sup- 
ported forests a mOe or two wide 
on either bank. 

The clincher should be 
mmidus. These hominids defi- 
nitely lived in dense woods along 
with monkeys and antelope 
adapted forforests. Brit there is 
an academic cliff-hanger here. 
The team that found it are 
refusing to say whether it is 
bipedal until they have finished . 
a full analysis and that won't be 
until 1998. If it is bipedal, 1 the 
savannah story is certainly dead. 


The great attraction of the 
savannah theory, apart from 
the way it seemed to fit the facts 
as far asthey were known, was 
that it was a tale of plucky little 
hominids surviving against the 
odds. But if our distant ances- 
tors weren’t poshed into walk- 
ing upright we are left with the 
considerable mystery of why 
they did do ft. Irs not as if if s a 


about, and osteopaths say our 
upright gait is the reason why 
humans generally are so prone 
to back problems. 

There is no Portage of the- 
ories but they all have problems. 

One says that it was a develop- gave him. ^ 
ment of what some chimps do doesn't deal with is that the 


sex, or rather parenting. That's 
what Owen Lovejoy of Kent 
State University in Ohio sug- 
gests. He believes that what dis- 
tinguished Lucy and her upright 
forebears was that dad helped 
out more with thelkids, wfafc* 
would have improved the'.- 
chances of survival The parer 
stayed together and worked 
a team and in return he .• 
more sex. 

Instead of just fending l 
himself the male would go fo , 
aging and bring back a selector 
of fruit and vegetables. But to 
this he had to have his hat 
free - which walking uprigii. 

What this scenario 


when they are feeding on the 
ground - they reach up and puD 
down branches. Another sug- 
gestion is that it comes from 
chimps' aggression display, 
when they pull themselves up to 
foil height to scare off an 
attacker. But that still doesn’t 
answer the question of why we 
took these occasional behav- 
iours to such an extreme. 

■ If the drive wasn't feeding or 
fighting then perhaps it could be 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

•*«' By Portia 


26 There you are in Paris (5) 

27 Access key number, go on 
(5) 

28 Not dear about English 
good will (9) 

DOWN 

1 Bishop seized by attack be- 
comes violent (5) 

2 Sick of a flirt and is embar- 
rassed (3,2,4) 

Bird coming from the rear 



across 

Means of cuntrol govern- 
ment put back in place (9) 
Nothing fills greedy duck 

(5) . . 

Contradict engineer s story 


10 


3 


_ jldiers plan to cam 1 
Northern flag (3.6) 

1 1 Settle on dale and won't be 
put off (10) 

12 Record holding European 
initially expected to give up 
(■*) 


14 Wordplay '? (7) 

15 Almost despise Greek 
character's love for stare 

(7) 

17 Stop before and check out 
direction (7) 

19 It’s hardraaking com drde 
inside (7) 

20 Hears of obscure glen (4) 
22 Basic knowledge about 

lake fish (10) 

25 Just hit grouse by accident 
(9) 


was wild (101 

4 Publicise railway transport 
company (7) 

5 No point going on and on 
(7] 

6 Don’t start to boast of rela- 
tive (4) 

7 Girl in school I’ve be- 
friended (5) 

8 Used under gas ring it’s 
not safe (9) 

13 Surprised European enter- 
ing container port (6,4) 

14 Rex trapped in unusually 
deep cave off the African 
coast (4.5) 

16 Stipulation about one's 
new stock (9) 

15 Dismiss those at the meet- 
ing (43) 

19 Defence committees by the 
sound of it (7) 

21 Match of the day (5) 

23 Willing to go over quarter 
of woodland area (5) 

24 Support good sort and vote 
in favour (4) 
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whole point of the savannah the- 
ory is that life was too easy in the 
forest 

The facts, then, are turnip 
against the savannah sccnaif' 
Bin we also know that scientific 
theories have a cultural dimen- 
sion. Perhaps in the face of the 
looming threat of global war/- ; 
ing, we have suddenly bea 
less keen on a theory which i«y 'j 
heavily based on the braciiy? 
effect of climatic change. 



The CF-G2. The safest notebook PC ever Invented. 
It's the only notebook PC in the world with a 
rewritable, removable optical disc. TWseonvententty 
sized 650 Mb disc called PD, can with ease safely 
protect the data on your PC Notebook from ary loss 
or failure, however unexpected Your hand drive can 
automatically be backed up oAto a PD 
dfec wttcb has the tame storage capacity 



as 450 floppy tfiscs. The CF-^2 has aflthaqqaftyantj 
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ntfabookPC induing Pentium 133'Mhzpt ocessor, 
1.35 Gb HDD; 1 024 x 884 high resolution 1J . 
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Drive, lb Ibid out more about the world's firs a 
media notebook with PD drive call 0500 
Lets be careful out there. 











